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EDITORIAL... 


Rewards and Punishments 


Recent researches in the psychology of learning have discovered facts about 
rewards and punishments which can be used to improve teaching. The orthodox 
view has been that reward and punishment were equally potent—that reward- 
ing a tendency strengthened it and punishing a tendency weakened it. If 
you wanted a pupil to improve in typing, you could either praise him when 
he copied a line correctly or rebuke him when he did not. You could reward 
correct answers or punish incorrect answers. One was about as useful as the 
other. We now know that this view is wrong. 


Reward and punishment are not true opposites equally potent, one as a 
positive force, the other as a negative force. Rewarding a tendency does, other 
things being equal, strengthen that tendency, and it does so directly and un- 
equivocally. Punishing a tendency does not weaken it, except indirectly in so 
far as it causes the person to do something else. If a pupil says that 6% of $200 
is $1.20, or writes ‘‘hte’’ for ‘‘the,’’ or spells ‘‘too’’ with only one ‘‘o,”’ and is 
punished for so doing, he often is actually more likely to make the mistake 
later than he was before. 


In experiments in which a mixture of rewards and punishments are used, 
we often find that all the improvement is due to the rewards, the punishments 
not doing enough good to balance the influence of the mere occurrence of the 
mistakes. 


Rewarding a person for right thoughts or acts almost always helps learning. 
Punishing a person for an error helps learning only if he does something useful 
as a result of the punishment. The use of rewards is thus relatively fool-proof; 
but much skill is often required to get benefit out of punishments. No teacher 
should ever trust that rebukes and bad marks of themselves will eradicate or 
reduce the errors to which they are attached. 


The safest, and usually the most economical, way to kill off a bad tendency 
is to foster some good tendency which will replace it. A mistake should be 
used by the teacher as a signal that practice of some alternative act is needed, 
and by the pupil as a motive to learn what the proper act is and to practice it. 


In many commercial subjects, we can operate on a basis of nearly a hundred 
per cent reward. By going carefully from the outset and paying adequate atten- 
tion to individual pupils, we can reduce mistakes to a few slips of the pen or 
fingers or mind, and avoid any long-continued practice in error. In arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and short- 
hand writing, for example, the right acts 


can be taught from the start if enough ¢ ( 7 “i l h ‘ 


time and care are spent. It is folly in 


such cases to let bad habits establish Teachers College 
themselves and trust to zeros, red ink, Columbia University 
and scolding to cure them. New York City 
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Major Issues in the New Business Education 


A Challenge to Commercial Education 


H. G. Shields 
Assistant Dean, School of Business 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tue business teacher who has kept in 
touch with tendencies in the field is fully aware 
of a real need for general business education for 
all. For many years the subject of socio-business 
education or economic education has been a 
question of wide discussion at teachers’ meetings, 
and little by little teachers have come to the 
conclusion that the big task in the field is not to 
offer narrow vocational training for a relatively 
small group of clerical workers but rather to offer 
training of a general type for all students, com- 
mercial and non-commercial. That there is a real 
need for this general training, especially on the 
senior high school level, is not seriously debated; 
the real question is, how can the type of training, 
which we in business education feel is so neces- 
sary, be developed? 


Let us discuss some of the major problems in 
connection with the development of material 
which could actually be used in the classroom. 
To discuss the need for the new type of business 
education is decidedly pointless unless it be 
thought of in terms of the problems which the 
business teacher must face under real school con- 
ditions. With this point of view in mind, the 
writer wishes to raise and discuss a number of 
issues which our profession must follow before it 
can make much headway in the development of 
a new program or new courses which will make 
it possible for business education to shift its em- 
phasis from the vocational point of view to the 
more general one. While the following list is not 
a complete statement of all the problems involved, 
it does represent a starting point for discussion: 


1. To what extent should the so-called socio- 
business subjects (commercial law, advertising, 
business organization, economics, etc.) be inte- 
grated? 


2. How can overlapping between the socio- 
business subjects be reduced? 


3. What type of content material not now 
included in the curriculum should be added? 


4. At what grade level should the new type of 
material be offered, and how much time should 
be spent on such material? 

5. Is there a place in the curriculum for the 
new type of material? Does the already crowded 
curriculum permit new subjects? 

6. Should the new material be placed in the 
social science department or in the commercial 
department? 

7. To what extent should the new material 
be training from the consumer’s point of view? 

8. Should the new-type business education be 
basically training in economics? 

g. Should such subjects be required of all 
students, commercial and non-commercial? 

10. To what extent should college entrance 
or state department requirements govern the kind 
of material offered in such courses? 

The problems listed above will be discussed 
in the order named. The term socio-business sub- 
jects usually includes such subjects in the sec- 
ondary school business curriculum as the follow- 
ing: commercial law, commercial geography, 
business organization, advertising, salesmanship, 
industrial history, and economics. It is difficult 
to classify all business subjects into strictly 
technique and socio-business courses. Certain 
subjects are borderline types which may be 
largely technical or largely social in nature; for 
example, business English or elementary business 
training may be either according to the teaching 
point of view or the nature of the text used. 

It is generally admitted, and various investi- 
gations have found, that so far as business edu- 
cation is concerned the socio-business subjects do 
not occupy an extremely important place in the 
business curriculum from the standpoint of the 
proportional amount of time devoted to these 
fields. In spite of this neglect, leaders in the field 
generally agree that there is need for greater 
attention to these subjects. It is probably fair 
to assume that because the socio-business subjects 
have been so loosely organized and have not been 
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integrated as a part of commercial education, 
they have made but little headway as an essential 
part of the business curriculum. Without co- 
ordination and with but little relationship to each 
other, these subjects have in many cases become 
nothing more or less than a kind of an educational 
hodge-podge due to the fact that they have been 
offered separately. The tendency in American 
secondary education is towards simplification and 
unification rather than toward a proliferation of 
courses, and it is likely that unless these courses 
become integrated, they will continue to be unim- 
portant and ineffective. 

By integrating a subject the student sees the 
various business relationships as a whole. Many 
problems in fields like commercial law, business 
organization, advertising, salesmanship, and eco- 
nomics are tied together in real life and once these 
business problems are separated they become 
artificial and unreal. 

It is because of this failure to tie together the 
various elements in the socio-business field that 
many educators have come to believe that a good 
deal of overlapping exists between these subjects. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of overlap- 
ping in education which is desirable because, as 
everyone knows, real education frequently 
involves repetition. However, overlapping of the 
same items in many courses, as for example, the 
frequent repetition of material on negotiable 
instruments in courses in commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, commercial law, and economics, 
sometimes causes a student to lose interest in the 
subject because he feels that he has already 
covered that ground. A well integrated course in 
any field, and particularly in that of the socio- 
business subjects, would tend to eliminate un- 
necessary Overlapping because the units within 
such an integrated course would be better co- 
ordinated than would be possible in separate and 
distinct courses. 

Quite aside from the problem of overlapping, 
commercial teachers who are interested in the 
new type of business education, and particularly 
a new course in the field, must face the problem 
of the grade placement of this subject. If one ex- 
amines the grade placement of the socio-business 
subjects as now offered there will be found a great 
variety of practice. In many schools commercial 
geography, for example, is offered on the ninth 
grade level; in other schools on the tenth grade 
level, and in many cases on the twelfth grade 
level. The practice with respect to commercial 
law and economics is somewhat more uniform; 
although commercial law and economics occa- 
sionally are found in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades, it is usual for them to be offered 


in the twelfth grade. The placement of the socio- 
business subjects has generally been, however, a 
matter of convenience for school administrators 
rather than the result of an investigation of the 
difficulty and proper sequence of the various 
kinds of material involved. It is necessary in the 
socio-business field and particularly in any new 
courses that might be offered to consider the 
intellectual level of the learner. In a recent study' 
it was found that students’ concepts of account- 
ing, production, marketing, insurance, business 
organization, investment, banking, law, and 
money ranged from comparatively easy to 
difficult in the order named. As the socio-business 
subjects are now taught, no systematic effort is 
made to teach materials according to the level 
of difficulty. 

The question which must be answered with 
some degree of definiteness is, Can high school 
students develop concepts with respect to such 
matters as bank credit, how prices are determined, 
or detailed problems in marketing? The answers 
to these questions must be settled on the basis of 
fact rather than upon the basis of opinion. 

Another question which the commercial 
teacher interested in the new-types materials 
must face is, Is the school curriculum too crowded 
for new material? In the present period of edu- 
cational economy, will school administrators 
question the wisdom of any new courses which 
might be added? It is well known that studies of 
the teaching of various subjects such as book- 
keeping and typewriting reveal clearly that a 
considerable amount of improvement has taken 
place in the teaching of these fields; that the 
results obtained in teaching typewriting today 
achieve the same results that involved twice the 
amount of time in teaching typewriting a decade 
ago. The same is true in many respects in the 
teaching of bookkeeping. This means that unless 
this time which has been saved by the improved 
instruction is usurped by other departments in 
the high school, there is an opportunity for the 
introduction of new material in the business 
department. The whole tendency of the teaching 
of the technique subjects has been toward an 
improved and intensive type of training, saving 
a considerable amount of school time for the 
students. This makes it possible for the fore- 
sighted business teacher to offer new material. 

However, as indicated before, improvement 
in instruction in business education may simply 
have the net effect of giving the students more 
time which will permit other departments in the 
school to have the students a greater proportion 
of the school time. Although departmental lines 
are not important from the standpoint of educa- 


*Price, Raymond—A Study of Business Concepts of Senior High School Students; unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 


1932. 
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tion, it is well-known that economics, generally 
considered a basic subject in the field of com- 
merce, is most frequently offered in the social 
science department. If the new material so 
vitally important to the commercial student as 
well as to the non-commercial students is to be 
offered at all, a real question arises as to who 
should teach the new material. In increasing 
numbers business teachers are equipped both 
from the standpoint of their training in collegiate 
economics and business to offer effective work in 
this field. If, however, departmental barriers exist 
in schools the person who is most able to teach 
the new-type material may not be assigned the 
task. The problem, therefore, of the placement of 
the new materials is of considerable importance. 

Probably the most important issue in connec- 
tion with this whole problem is, What should the 
type of content be, and what kind of content not 
now included should be added? Should the 
training in this field be material in the new 
descriptive type of economics? To what extent 
should the new material be training from the 
consumer’s point of view? It is well to discuss 
these questions together. 

It is a generally accepted educational prin- 
ciple that it is impossible to understand the parts 
unless there is some understanding of the whole. 
This applies to the economic system in a very 
real measure. One could not, for example, have 
a very good understanding of our present banking 
difficulties unless there is some understanding of 
the problems in production, particularly in the 
fields of manufacturing and agriculture. One can 
have very little understanding of how to guide 
his personal investment problems unless he has 
some appreciation of the problems of both bank- 
ing and production. 

Very few graduates of high schools (and even 
colleges) have any elementary understanding of 
the principles of investment although all face the 
problem, meager though the amount of their 
funds may be. In the field of consumption it is 
well known that good taste and the ability to 
select durable articles is extremely rare. The 
education of the consumer has been on the mind 
of the commercial teacher for some time but the 
real problem is just how to teach the consumer. 
Are there any general principles or laws of con- 
sumption which we can teach our students in 
their purchasing of the countless number of 
articles which they will use in later life? Just how 
can the commercial teacher present a real prob- 
lem in consumption without offending the local 
dealer of the product involved? If we become 
abstract and general the student loses interest. 
If we become specific and real we are liable to 
offend our clients and even get into legal diffi- 
culties. 
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There are a number of other problems in con- 
nection with the question of just what the content 
of this new material should be. Should it follow 
the well-known principles of economics, and, if it 
does, will it not overlap with the course in 
economics which is usually offered in the social 
science department? Should the material be 
submitted from a broad, impersonal point of 
view, or should it be personal and specific? Is it 
possible for the new-type material to be both? 
The problem of the content of the new type of 
business education is a pressing one not because of 
the scarcity of material in the field, but because 
of the very richness of the field. The business 
teacher faces the problem of the wisest selection 
of material rather than the seeking of sources. 

If it be assumed that all the problems dis- 
cussed are adequately solved the question may 
well be raised, Should such a subject be required 
of all students? Has the commercial department 
any right to impose material of this sort upon 
all other students in the school? The question, 
in effect, may rest upon the age-old problem of 
what knowledge is of most value. If it could be 
proved that many high school graduates, if not 
most high school graduates, lack an appreciation 
of essential business relationships it might be 
argued that the requirement is more important 
than additional work in some other subject. 

Another problem which educators necessarily 
face, especially on the secondary school level, is 
the question of college entrance or state depart- 
ment requirements. In the minds of many com- 
mercial educators, the college entrance require- 
ment looms much larger than it necessarily 
should. After all, a large proportion of commercial 
students as well as other secondary school 
graduates do not attend college, and, after all, 
it is the obligation of the secondary school 
educator to do the greatest good for the greatest 
number. In view of the tendency of the more 
enlightened colleges not to dictate requirements 
to secondary schools, the problem of whether or 
not a subject in the secondary school curriculum 
may be used for college entrance requirement 
becomes less important. It is true also that 
courses of the type, which deal with wider 
relationships in business, would serve as excellent 
preparatory material for advanced work in the 
field. 

It has been assumed that the need for a 
general type of business education is readily 
admitted; therefore no statements have been 
advanced in defense of this idea. The major 
purpose of this article has been to indicate some 
of the more important problems involved in 
organizing the work, and is offered to business 
teachers as a starting point for an on-going 
discussion of the problems. 
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Miss Merritt gives a word 
picture of the plans and 
technique used 
public high schools of 
Flint, Michigan. 


Growth of the 


Individual Student in Typewriting 


by 

Merle L. Merritt 

Director of Commercial Education 
Senior High School 

Flint, Michigan 


In every instance individual instruction 
is not practical in schools where classes range 
from thirty-five to fifty students. Rhythm is 
sacrificed; class cooperation is reduced to a mini- 
mum; students do not feel enthusiasm if permit- 
ted to work by themselves. Most of the time they 
need the impetus of the activities of the group. 

In our school system typewriting is required 
of those students taking the commercial course, 
but at present this policy includes only a small 
percentage of students who desire to take up the 
work. Those students who are majoring in book- 
keeping are given the preference over the aca- 
demic students in taking the subject of type- 
writing as an elective. One year of typewriting, 
fifty-two minutes a day, five days a week, is 
sufficient for a student to develop speed and an 
accurate writing rate comparable to that of any 
beginning office worker. In so far as the subject 
of typewriting is concerned, this amount of time 
will permit any individual to make a success of 
that particular type of work. However, in order 
to accomplish so much in a year, the laboratory 
period must be used at maximum capacity. 

A class period might be divided into three 
distinct periods; i. e., the concert period, writing 
from dictation or with the aid of a victrola; the 
timed-activity period; and the work interval. 
The concert period develops even stroking; it 
tends to encourage the slow worker to a better 
rate of writing, it smooths out the irregular 
stroking of the individual student who feels that 
he knows more typing than the other students 
and yet makes more errors. The timed-activity 
period encourages writing against time from the 
beginning. It develops concentration; it increases 
motor control; and finally it trains the student 
in nerve stability which is so necessary in office 
work today. In the work period each individual 
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is given an interval of practice. The work should 
be graded and handed in. 

I have omitted one other period; namely, the 
rest interval, which is essential for the classroom 
teacher to consider in the beginning classes. 
Permit students to stretch and massage their 
hands, to develop the finger dexterity, and to 
relax for about one minute frequently during the 
first few weeks of instruction. Better results will 
be accomplished when the tension of steady 
writing is removed. 

Often the time consumed by students in the 
class period is not actually spent in writing, but 
it is used in getting materials ready for work, 
handling papers, preparing the machine, and 
hunting the assignment. Students are not really 
at fault—greatest criticism is due the teacher. 
The class should start at least two minutes after 
the bell has rung—roll call should be taken during 
the first two minutes. Machines can be cared for, 
windows and curtains adjusted, tests recorded, 
bulletin board prepared, and papers distributed 
by secretaries appointed by the teacher. Like- 
wise, the class should end about two minutes 
before the bell signal in order that materials may 
be put away, books placed on machines, and 
chairs pushed under tables. In beginning type- 
writing the teacher’s time is very much needed 
in working with the group. Unless he is constantly 
stimulating the activity, class activities are cer- 
tain to drag. Not only is there a lull in the 
operations during the period, but each individual 
is uncertain about the difficulties which he is 
having. If the difficulties are pointed out by the 
teacher, the student can overcome them at once. 
He may be writing C with the wrong finger, 
shifting with any but the little finger, or making 
wrong reaches—situations that need the atten- 
tion of the instructor. 

The aims of this first semester are quite 
pointed. We want the student to know how to 
manipulate all parts of the machine, to center 
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horizontally and vertically, to tabulate for para- 
graphs, and finally to prepare designs of columns 
of words and figures, using tabular controls for 
each manipulation. Above all, we want the 
stroking done at an even rapid rate. We desire 
automatization of words and combinations, and 
we intend to see that students write against time 
during every class period—not long tedious spans, 
but beginning at two and running up to ten 
minute practices during the first semester. 

In order to show how we accomplish some of 
the objectives I have outlined, it is necessary to 
enlarge somewhat on the class activities. The 
first quarter’s work calls for presentation of the 
two, three, and four-letter words taken from 
Horn’s and Ayres’ spelling word lists, supple- 
mented by any good text for detailed practice. 
The student will learn to automatize first the 
letters which he will use most during any type- 
writing which he may do. For instance the 
letters, i, t, s, f, n, a, e, d, g, etc., are from the 
beginning put into word forms; they lead into 
sentences immediately. Students are urged to 
practice on locked carriages in order to get the 
proper reaches. Actual writing with the teacher 
takes up approximately thirty-five of the fifty- 
two minutes which are allowed. The teacher 
demonstrates every new skill, writing with the 
group whenever it is possible. Sentence material 
with capitals, commas, sentence closings receives 
consideration from the beginning. All parts of 
the machine except the back spacer, are learned 
during the first five weeks. Instruction also 
brings into practice the use of measuring scales, 
and right and left marginal releases. Students 
make a “picture” page of each day’s recitation 
from the second week of their training. You may 
think they cannot remember all that we are 
urging them to understand, but these things are 
merely incidental with the students. If you 
introduce some new phase of the writing daily, 
you have overcome the absentee problem—you 
have an interested and enthusiastic group. 

Students should memorize placement of mar- 
ginal stops for the 314”, 4”, 444”, 5", 5%” lines. 
Why should it be necessary for the instructor to 
always say that we shall write within the confines 
of a line measuring ten to seventy spaces? 
Would it not be just as essential to encourage the 
use of typewriting language by adding, “Today 
we shall write on a 5}4” line; prepare your ma- 
chine.” I know seniors who leave school and 
who cannot center a paragraph on a page in good 
form according to mathematical computation. 
They do it by the “trial and error’ method. 
Likewise, how many students leave our class- 
rooms without making use of the red scales on 
the typewriters? Centering a line horizontally is 
a very simple task. The fact that ten spaces to 
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the inch are provided horizontally and six lines 
make an inch vertically have meaning from the 
first; in fact, these devices and working skills are 
tested at the end of the first quarter of typewriting. 

The students learn to proofread and grade 
work immediately. The second week of type- 
writing errors may be noted and scores made for 
the copy prepared. If the class writes in line 
form, “Give me a check to carry back to my 
charge,” each member should be able to have a 
copy which will be of such quality that grades 
can be provided. Summarize grading by the 
following method: 

A for 1 error or less 
B for 2 errors 
C for 3 errors 
D for 4 errors 
E for § errors 

A student should also be able to analyze why 
he has written a ¢ for a 9, a t for the r and perhaps 
a u for the y. Diagnosis is more important than 
practice in nearly every instance. Of what use 
is it to write more and more new and different 
words when combinations involving r and ¢ and 
9 and ¢, and y and wu are the strokes which need 
particular attention? Substitution errors are 
more common than any other type, omitting 
letters is second with so per cent frequency, spac- 
ing running about 40 per cent, and transposition 
about 25 per cent. As long as this is absolutely 
known, what excuse has the instructor who never 
mentions this fact to the groups and who doesn’t 
in turn furnish specific stroking drills to overcome 
these difficulties? Formulas of error prevention 
and error correction, in order to perfect finger 
control, will be needed in every instance. Not 
that the formulas are very complicated, but the 
application of them is necessary and involves 
hours of patient drill and practice in stroking 
letter combinations on word, sentence, and para- 
graph copies. 

I have said that we begin with the most fre- 
quent words in the vocabulary for practice work. 
In order for each student to measure his progress, 
we have set up a series of tests which are mimeo- 
graphed. A page is given out at a time; each 
student handles and cares for his tests until he is 
ready for the next page. There are thirty-five of 
these tests, built on ascending frequency of the 
first five hundred words. The purpose of this 
type of material is to get automatic control over 
these words. At present there are few accom- 
plishment tests available in typewriting knowl- 
edge. Individual teachers can set up their own. 
The tests should be given at stated intervals after 
certain accomplishments have become automatic 
with the students. Accomplishment tests are 
used to give dignity to the course, as well as to 
let each student know definitely his progress from 
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week to week. Not more than three times, writing 
three days each week, should students be per- 
mitted to take the time to try for one of the 
five-minute tests. 

I am sure that it is understood that speedy 
and accurate writing is possible when effort in 
getting the machine in order is minimized and the 
manipulation of finger control is certain. The 
student may practice the test as many times as 
he wishes, but the final goal of writing is reached 
through a score of ten words a minute, three 
errors the maximum, and for a period of five 
minutes, writing. 

I have talked only of Typewriting I, but my 
interest in keeping the individual student “up on 
his toes” in the subject of Typewriting II is just 
as keen as in the beginning work. Testing is also 
done in Typewriting II. The series of twenty 
tests on “upper case” writing and specific char- 
acters provides checks on students’ progress 
which has served as worth-while material. 
Teachers feel that they devote a proper amount 
of instruction to this phase of work, but actually 
in test material they skip this work because it is 
hard for students to show their skill in writing 
these special characters. If such is the case, once 
more we need the drill in technique provided by 
this type of instruction. Medians are kept, in- 
dividual class records are posted, and comparisons 
are made in exactly the same way as in Type- 
writing I. These tests must be completed before 
the tenth week in order to make a place in our 
program of activities for letter writing—this sub- 
ject being introduced at the beginning of the 
third quarter’s work. 

In Typewriting II we introduce envelope 
writing first, due to the fact that hundreds of 
students are employed by the day or hour to 
address envelopes. In addressing envelopes, a 
knowledge of letter writing is not needed. 
Teachers are prone to teach the subject merely 
for the development of the skill; they forget how 
closely it is related to actual business practice and 
how very essential it is to the lives of everyone. 

Before teaching the subject I am sure that I 
should see that interest is aroused in some way 
or another. Introduction might be made by 
development of some ideas regarding the “dead 
letter” office, the postal guide book, the display 
of several types of stationery, the presentation 
of envelopes which have come through the mail 
with various types and forms of addresses in 
order to provoke discussion and criticism. It 
would be well to furnish those containing such 
irregularities as rural routes and numbers, apart- 
ment numbers, special attention, and personal 
forms. With this particular phase of the work, I 
should ask that special discussion be furnished 
on such topics as transcontinental mail routes, 


the city directory, fast mail-train service, and 
special equipment used in offices to facilitate the 
work in the handling of mail. Let the class pro- 
vide the information—you as teacher should 
guide the work. You will be surprised to see 
what a variety of interest will be aroused and 
how much they actually find out about the sub- 
ject. We learn more in five minutes from observ- 
ing displays found on the bulletin board than in 
the one-half hour we may use in discussing a 
simple topic. Start the assignment by finding 
how they write the address or superscription in 
pencil form. You may provide pieces of paper to 
test their ability in preparing this address. Then 
you will know just how much you have to teach, 
and they will understand the reasons for spending 
the time on this particular unit of work. Assign- 
ments should be made several days in advance 
if possible. As I see it the techniques for the 
assignment in typewriting should include the 
following: 

1. A schedule of the assignment on the board 

or in a conspicuous place. 

2. A thought-out plan arranged in advance. 

3. Activities introduced in a logical order. 

4. Guiding the work. 

5. Providing materials and tools for making 

the unit of work real. . 

6. Providing activities for at least three levels 

of accomplishment. 

The principal of one of our high schools once 
said, “The mere fact that the bright student has 
gone through a bulk of material does not assure 
his teacher that he has been given greater edu- 
cational opportunity. The mere fact that he has 
struggled through more difficult material guar- 
antees nothing in the way of better education. 
The means to effective differentiation rests prin- 
cipally in two measures: First, a clear conception 
of the objectives of the unit of instruction—ob- 
jectives defined not in terms of well-written 
examinations, but in terms of palpable changes 
in the personality of the student; experiences 
compatible with the respective characteristics and 
intellectual processes of students of different 
levels of mental ability. We must watch and care 
for every type of student. It is our business to so 
instruct that the greater percentage of our group 
has derived benefit, has profited by taking the 
work, and has passed with sufficient grades to 
cope with any member of the class to which he 
will go during the next semester.” 

I urge typewriting teachers to add dignity to 
the course, make it consistent with actual busi- 
ness, require artistic form work from the first day, 
give extra credit for extra work done, and be 
sure that you have done your part in making 
each individual capable of handling the next job 
when he has obtained promotion. 
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by 
R. G. Walters 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


THE traditional commercial curriculum 
requires all commercial students to study all the 
commercial subjects taught. The few electives 
offered are limited to the academic field. The 
presumption seems to be that students are 
incapable of deciding whether they will have use 
for such widely divergent skills as writing short- 
hand and keeping books. But at the same time 
they are barred from electing commercial sub- 
jects, pupils are frequently permitted to make a 
choice from among several academic subjects, the 
practical and cultural values of which are un- 
known to them. It is not to be understood that 
commercial students should be restrained from 
electing academic subjects, but certainly they are 
as able to elect commercial subjects as they are 
to elect from the academic group. 

Little can be said, therefore, in favor of the 
inflexible one-way commercial course. A few 
commercial subjects, in particular shorthand, 
advanced bookkeeping, and retail selling, are so 
strictly vocational in nature that they can only 
be used in highly specialized jobs, some of which 
are already overcrowded. ‘The business com- 
munity finds it possible, for example, to absorb 
only a small percentage of the stenographers who 
are graduated from our schools and colleges each 
year. Investigations indicate that the number of 
commercial workers who need a knowledge of 
advanced bookkeeping and accounting is likewise 
comparatively small. As a first step in rectifying 
these conditions, school authorities might, by 
means of local surveys, determine the approxi- 
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mate number of stenographic, bookkeeping, 
general clerical, and selling positions which will 
be open in their communities each year. This 
information, if wisely used by vocational coun- 
cilors, offers a desirable basis for advising students 
in their choice of curricula and subjects. 

It would seem logical, therefore, that such 
strictly vocational subjects as shorthand, ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, and retailing should be 
offered as electives. But at the same time, the 
more general commercial subjects, including 
genera! business, typewriting, commercial geog- 
raphy, salesmanship, and commercial law may 
be required of everyone. The present depression 
has brought forcefully to our attention a need 
for workers who can adapt themselves to new 
occupations. In a recent address, Mr. Spencer 
Miller of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, showed that 300 former occupations 
have disappeared entirely, and that 25 per cent 
of our workers are in occupations that did not 
exist ten years ago. He further predicted that 
75 per cent of our workers would, in the future, 
be engaged in occupations that do not now exist. 
If his prophecy is true, every effort must be made 
to educate our young people so that they may 
adjust themselves to new conditions as they arise. 

Who can say to what extent machines will 
have displaced shorthand ten years from now; 
how many of the office appliances which we are 
now installing at great cost in our classrooms 
will be obsolete; and how much retail selling will 
be done through mechanical venders. Thorough 
training in fundamental skills and instruction in 
underlying principles will best prepare students 
to adapt themselves to these new situations. 
This means that greater stress must be placed on 
the general commercial subjects, and that the 
required vocational subjects should be kept to 
a minimum. Some of the general subjects, such 
as general business and typewriting, may, as has 
already been pointed out, be required of junior 
high school students; others, such as elementary 
bookkeeping, salesmanship, and commercial law, 
should be required of senior high school pupils. 

If the one-way commercial curriculum, with 
all commercial subjects required, is obsolete, 
what type of curriculum should be constructed? 
The answer will depend upon the objectives and 
guiding principles adopted by the curriculum 
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committee. Especially, will the plan depend upon 
the needs of the local community, and the avail- 
able faculty, classrooms, and equipment. Several 
different types of curricula are found in our high 
schools, the more common of which will be 
briefly described and illustrated. It must not be 
presumed that the writer is in entire accord with 
the make-up of all the curricula presented, nor 
that these curricula are suited for communities 
other than those for which they have been con- 
structed. They are merely offered as examples 
of the various types described. 


CORE CURRICULUM WITH ELECTIVES 


A few schools require only the constants 
adopted by the state or city, permitting pupils 
to elect all other subjects, both academic and 
commercial. Of course, the student’s program 
must total the minimum number of credits 
required by the school regulations. The chief 
objection to this type of curriculum is that no 
distinction is made between the commercial 
subjects which are valuable to all commercial 
students, regardless of their future occupations, 
and the subjects which are essential only in 
highly specialized occupations. It may, however, 
prove very successful in a school which has a 
complete guidance program. An excellent 
example of this type of curriculum is that of the 
Senior High School of Auburn, New York, which 
is reproduced herewith: 


Commercial Curriculum 
Senior High School, Auburn, New York 


TENTH YEAR 


Periods 
a Week 
at ea ckientiendashniinnwiawkese name 5 
Choice of the following electives:........... 15 
Plane Geometry, 5 Shorthand I, 5 
History A, 5 Bookkeeping I, 5 


Latin II, 5 
Modern Language, 5 


Com’! Arithmetic, 5 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Periods 
a Week 
Nick i nS di elin nd dl isnichsaieh oot ic Wa 5 
Choice of the following electives:........... 15 


Mathematics, 5 
History B, 5 

Latin ITI, 5 

Modern Language, 5 
Physics, 5 


Shorthand I or II, 5 
Bookkeeping I or II, 5 
Economic Geography 
I and II, 5 
Typewriting I, 5 


Twetrrn YEAR 


Periods 
a Week 
EE ne re ee eee 5 
Choice of the following electives:........... 15 


Advanced Mathematics, 5 Office Practice, 5 
Latin IV, 5 Shorthand II, 5 
American History, 5 Bookkeeping II, 5 
Chemistry, 5 Business English, 5 
Modern Language, § 


It will be noticed that the only subject 
required is English, which thus forms the core 
of the curriculum. All other subjects, both 
academic and commercial, are strictly elective, 
although the student must have a total of fifteen 
hours a week. 


ONE-WAY CURRICULUM WITH 
COMMERCIAL ELECTIVES 


The one-way curriculum is one of the most 
popular forms of commercial curricula. It 
requires not only the constants but also a number 
of variables. The strictly vocational commercial 
subjects, however, as well as several academic 
subjects, are offered as electives. 

The commercial curriculum of the Senior 
High School of Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
which is reproduced below, is an excellent ex- 
ample of this type of curriculum: 


Commercial Curriculum 
Senior High School, Ellwood City, 


Pennsylvania 
TentH YEAR 


Required Subjects: 
English II Penmanship and Spelling 4% 
Bookkeeping I Economic Geography 
Salesmanship 4% Health Education 


Elective Subjects: 


Biology Sewing 

Plane Geometry Orchestra 
Mechanical Drawing Band 

Wood Shop Chorus 

Sheet Metal Shop Art 

Cooking Public Speaking 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Required Subjects: 
English III or 
American History eens I 
tg I Typewriting I 
Typewriting I Health Education 
Elective Subjects: 


Biology 
Plane Geometry 


Mechanical Drawing 
Wood Shop 
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Sheet Metal Shop Band 

Cooking Chorus 

Sewing Art 

Orchestra Public Speaking 


TWELFTH YEAR 


Required Subjects: 
English IV or 
Office Practice Typewriting II 
Commercial Law Health Education 
Typewriting II 
Shorthand II 


Elective Subjects: 


Economics Sewing 
Problems of Democracy Orchestra 
Mechanical Drawing Band 

Wood Shop Chorus 

Sheet Metal Shop Art 

Cooking Public Speaking 


REQUIRED: English, 8 credits; history, 8 
credits; (bookkeeping, 4 credits; typewriting, 2 
credits); (shorthand, 4 credits; typewriting, 2 
credits); office practice, I credit; commercial 
law, 1 credit; salesmanship, 1 credit; economic 
geography, 2 credits. Thirty-two credits 
required for graduation. 


In the Ellwood City curriculum, English, 
history, and health education are constants set 
up by the State of Pennsylvania for all high 
schools. Three interesting features of this 
curriculum are (1) that typewriting is recognized 
as desirable for all students whether they special- 
ize in bookkeeping or in shorthand; (2) that 
beginning bookkeeping is required of everyone, 
and (3) that shorthand and advanced bookkeep- 
ing are electives. 


TWO-WAY CURRICULUM 


Instead of offering one general commercial 
curriculum with a number of electives, an 
increasing number of schools prefer to outline 
two or more differentiated commercial curricula, 
which prepare for specialized business vocations. 
The most common of these are bookkeeping, 
secretarial, selling or merchandising, and general 
clerical curricula. 


Ordinarily, the student is not permitted as 
many electives within his chosen curriculum as 
he would be permitted if the school offered but 
one general commercial curriculum. Advocates 
of this plan argue that each student should, with 
the assistance of a vocational councilor, select a 
type of work for which he is well-fitted. But they 
also argue that the matter of what subjects best 
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fit the student for the vocation selected should 
be left entirely to the curricula makers. Hence, 
few electives will be found in two, three, and 
four-way commercial curricula. 


But, it is not desirable to eliminate electives 
entirely, for many students will have avocational 
interests which a strictly vocational curriculum 
would shut out. Thus, a boy who hopes to 
become an accountant may be interested in 
nature study as a hobby, and he should certainly 
be permitted to elect biology. Another boy who 
plans to become a salesman may enjoy reading 
history, and it would be unfair to deny him an 
opportunity to elect additional work in history. 
No scheme of education is well-planned which 
ignores avocational and cultural interests. 


Below is reproduced the two-way curriculum 
of the Easton, Pennsylvania, Senior High School. 
This curriculum permits students to specialize 
either in bookkeeping and accounting work or in 
secretarial work: 


Commercial Curriculum 
Senior High School, Easton, Pennsylvania 
ACCOUNTING 


TENTH YEAR 


English Commercial Arithmetic 
Biology Health 
Bookkeeping Elective 

ELEVENTH YEAR 
English Health 
History Electives 
Bookkeeping 

TweE.LFrTH YEAR 
English Business Organization 
History Retail Selling 
Accounting Commercial Law 

SECRETARIAL 

TentH YEAR 

English Commercial Arithmetic 
Biology Health 
Shorthand Elective 
Typewriting 

ELEvENTH YEAR 
English Typewriting 
History Electives 
Shorthand 

TWELFTH YEAR 
English Commercial Law 
History Retail Selling 


Secretarial Studies 
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It will be noticed that the student is permitted 
to elect at least one additional subject each year 
if he chooses the secretarial curriculum, and to 
elect at least one additional subject during each 
of the first two years if he chooses the accountancy 
curriculum. The accountancy student may thus 
elect typewriting or two years of academic work, 
while the secretarial student may elect book- 
keeping or two years of academic work. 


THREE-WAY CURRICULUM 
We are beginning to recognize the fact that 


many more high school commercial graduates 
earn their living as general clerical workers or as 
salespeople than as stenographers or bookkeepers. 
Consequently an increasing number of schools 
are offering three-way curricula, the third way 
being planned for general clerical work or for 
sales work. A few schools even offer four-way 
curricula. The three-way curriculum of the 
Trenton, New Jersey, Senior High School is 
reproduced below: 


Commercial Curriculum 
Senior High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Trento YEAR 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


TweELFrTrH YEAR 


ACCOUNTING 
Counts Counts Counts 
Required: Required: Required: 
Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% 
English / 5 English 5 English 
Ec. Geography 5 Com. Mathematics 5 Amer. History 
Bookkeeping I 5 Bookkeeping 5 Prob. of Dem. 
Typewriting II 2% Elect one: Commercial Law 5 
Modern History 5 Marketing 
Salesmanship Elem. Accounting 5 
Bus. Organization 
SECRETARIAL 
Required: Required: Required: 
Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% 
English 5 English 5 English . 
Bookkeeping I 5 Stenography II 5 Amer. History 
Stenography I 5 Elect two: Prob. of Dem. } 
Typewriting II 2% Foreign Language 5 Sec. Training 5 
Modern History 5 Elect one: 
Biology 5 or6 Foreign Language 5 
Com. Mathematics 5 Commercial Law 5 
Bookkeeping II 5 Bus. Organization 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
Required: Required: Required: 
Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% Phy. Education 2% 
English 5 English 5 English 5 
Ec. Geography 5 Com. Mathematics 5 Amer. History 5 
Bookkeeping I 5 Electives: Prob. of Dem. 
Typewriting II 2% Modern History 5 Elect two: 
Sec. Office Practice 2% Biology 5 
Salesmanship 2% Everyday Science 5 
Bus. Organization 2% Commercial Law 5 
Shop, or Art, or Me- Marketing 
chanical Drawing, Cler. Office Prac. 2% 
or Music 2% Shop, or Art, or Me- 


chanical Drawing, 
or Music 


2% 
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The Senior High School of Trenton recognizes 
the possibility of commercial graduates entering 
college; hence, the official bulletin containing the 
program of studies of the Trenton Senior High 
School specifically directs commercial pupils who 
expect to enter college to consult with the head 
of the commercial department early in the 
curriculum. 

It will be noticed that the first typewriting 
offered in the Senior High School is typewriting 
II, typewriting I having been offered in Junior 
High School. This school requires a minimum 
grade of C in Bookkeeping I as a prerequisite to 
Bookkeeping II and a minimum grade of C in 
Bookkeeping II as a prerequisite to Elementary 
Accounting. Likewise, a minimum grade of C in 
Stenography I is a prerequisite to Stenography 
I], and a minimum grade of C in Stenography 
II is a prerequisite to Secretarial Training. 
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FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 

The junior-senior high school plan has failed 
to displace the traditional four-year curriculum 
in many of our smaller towns and even in some 
of our larger cities. Two and three-way plans 
are quite common among four-year high schools. 
Frequently, however, specialization is not per- 
mitted during the first and second years of the 
four-year course, these years being devoted 
largely to the general commercial subjects of 
value to all commercial students. General 
Business, for example, is often required during 
the first year of the four-year high school. The 
commercial curriculum of the Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, High School is a good example of a four- 
year high school curriculum which gives the 
student an opportunity to specialize in one of 
three ways. 


Commercial Curriculum 
High School, Stockton, California 


First YEAR Seconp YEAR 


Tuirp YEAR FourtH YEAR 


BOOKKEEPING 
Com. English Com. English Com. English Accounting 
Business Training Bookkeeping Law—Salesmanship Econ.—Bus. Ad. 
Bus. Mathematics Typewriting U. S. History Office Appliance 
Elective: Ec. Geography Bookkeeping Elective 
General Science 
Home Economics 
World History 
Language, etc. 
SECRETARIAL 


Com. English Com. English 


Com. English Shorthand II 


Business Training Typewriting Typewriting Office Methods 
Bus. Mathematics Bookkeeping Shorthand Law—Salesmanship 
Elective; Ec. Geography U. S. History Elective 

General Science 

Home Economics 

World History 

Language, etc. 

CLERICAL 

Com. English Com. English Com. English Econ.—Bus. Ad. 
Business Training Bookkeeping U. S. History Office Methods 
Bus. Mathematics Typewriting Law—Salesmanship Electives 
Elective: Ec. Geography Elective 


General Science 
Home Economics 
World History 
Language, etc. 


Home Economics is required of all girls intending to be graduated. United States History and a 


laboratory science are required for graduation. 


COOPERATIVE COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM 
Previous to 1930 there was considerable 
interest in part-time cooperative courses, but 
the business depression put a stop to the inaug- 
uration of new cooperative curricula, because of 


the difficulty which was found in securing part- 
time positions for students. 


One of the most successful cooperative com- 
mercial curricula is that of the Wilmington, 
Delaware, High School, which is as follows: 
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Commercial Curriculum 
Wilmington, Delaware, High School 


NintH YEAR 


TENTH YEAR 


Required: 
English. . POE Ne a Te 
Physical Education. ERT ET Pee Pere 4 
Commercial Geography. . chadeal ae 
er and d Spelling. ane. Se 
Choral. . ; eaeees 6ae- ae 

Elect Two: 
CE Sun cia cecneds tee seen ae. 
coc eaicniiagna ih died ene ae at 
a Has Oe ave aah eek yeas I 
delish wetaavea cial buck ated le 
- papal eae . 
Art.. bah decle np hie kind aco cn ce 
Music.. piReénn sees cee See 
Glee Club.. 1 ee ree 
Senior Orchestra................... \% 
Cg ne | | 
A eer Sa ee, 


BOOKKEEPING COURSE 


Required: Cr. 
ere ee ee Ce I 
Commercial Arithmetic............. % 
General Business Training........... 1 
Commercial Geography............. % 
Pi ihihindie beaded ocaadses due fe) 
eee Pere ere ° 
Home Economics.................... % 
Pryetens BG@Gntiom........... 200000. A 
Mechanical Drawing............... \& 
iis be ee ewan dees eenneeeieaes \Y 

Elect Two: 

iii cies 62 cemnawenaon I 
Sas Ss Sin Goudie dana ee akNe I 
French.. incbdibabiw sag Maen 
cent hehee bpeidee se pevawreben I 
aban kiacaneu wa edes wei I 
rer eer rrr re % 
ERS i ee eer ee es uy 
11B 1A 

Bus. English Bus. English 

Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 

Typewriting Typewriting 

Amer. History Amer. History 

Salesmanship 


12B 1zA 
Bus. English Bus. English 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
Typewriting Typewriting 


Office Practice 
Coop. Shorthand 


Commercial Law 
Coop. Shorthand 


STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


Bus. English Bus. English 


Shorthand Shorthand 
Typewriting Typewriting 
Bookkeeping Amer. History 


Amer. History 


Bus. English Bus. English 


Shorthand Shorthand 
Typewriting Typewriting 
Transcription Office Practice 


Commercial Law 


MERCHANDISE COURSE 


Bus. English Bus. English 


Merchandising Merchandising 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
Typewriting Typewriting 


Amer. History Amer. History 


The Wilmington curriculum is a three-way 
curriculum beginning with the eleventh year. 
Ordinarily the students do their cooperative work 
during their senior year, the cooperative work 
being on a two-week alternate basis. 


COOPERATIVE RETAIL COURSE 


A few high schools offer cooperative retail 
courses but attempt no cooperative work in other 
commercial fields. A good example of a special 
cooperative retail course, covering the eleventh 
and twelfth years of high school, is that found in 


Bus. English 
Merchandising 
Economics 
Commercial Law 


Bus. English 
Merchandising 
Personality 
Office Practice 


the Senior High School of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is reproduced below: 


Cooperative Retail Course 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, High School 
ELEvENTH YEAR 


English Salesmanship 
History of Commerce Household Physics 


Retailing Physical Education 
Textiles Drawing 
Non-Textiles Choral Practice 
Store System *Store Work 


*Saturdays and afternoons of school days. 
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Twe.rTo YEAR and when should specialization begin? The first 

English Dept. Organization of these questions can best be answered after a 
Social Problems Correlation Problems survey has been made of the needs of the local 
Retailing Costume Designing community. The second will be met, in part at 
Store Mathematics Physical Education least, by the principle that constants should be 
Non-Textiles Choral Practice offered early in the curriculum, and that variables 
Advertising *Store Work and electives should, in general, be offered late 
*Saturdays and afternoons of school days. in the curriculum. A summary of the curricula 


of 41 high schools taken as samples is presented 
KINDS OF COMMERCIAL CURRICULA below. This summary shows the present trend 


- : in specialized curricula. 
What commercial curricula should be offered, P 


Types of High School Curricula 





| Number | Year Spe- 
City Popu- Kind of | of Cur- | cialization | 
lation School | ricula Begins | 


Schools Having One-Way Curricula 





Kinds of Curricula 





Cleveland, Ohio..... 900,429 | 4-yr. 1 10th 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 451,160 | 4-yr. 1 10th 
Columbus, Ohio..... 290,564 Senior 1 10th 
Hartford, Conn...... 164,072 4-yr. 1 11th 
Scranton, Pa........ 143,433 4-yr. 1 10th 
Allentown, Pa....... 92,563 Senior 1 11th 
Saginaw, Mich...... 80,715 Senior 1 11th 
Covington, Ky....... 65,252 4-yr. 1 

Auburn, N. Y....... 36,652 | Senior 1 10th 
Norwood, Ohio...... 33,411 4-yr. 1 11th 
ey Sere 25,908 | 4-yr. 1 11th 
Aitken, Minn........ Senior 1 10th 
St. Peter, Minn...... 4,811 4-yr. 1 11th 


Schools Having Two-Way Curricula 


Philadelphia, Pa..... 1,950,961 Senior Z 11th General Business, Retailing 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 669,817 | Senior 2 10th Secretarial, Accountancy 
Spokane, Wash...... 115,514 | 4-yr. 2 11th Stenographic, General Business 
Tacoma, Wash...... 106,817 Senior 2 10th Stenographic, General Business 
Harrisburg, Pa...... 89,339 | Senior 2 10th Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 86,626 | 4-yr. 2 10th Stenographic- Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial-College Preparatory 
Altoona, Pa........5. 82,054 Senior 2 11th Stenography, Bookkeeping 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 61,659 | 4-yr. 2 10th Secretarial, Bookkeeping 
hamcaster, Fa.......: 59,949 Senior 2 11th General Business, Retailing 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 43,573 4-yr. 2 10th Stenographic, Business Training 
a eee 34,468 | 4-yr. 2 10th Secretarial, Accountancy 
Richmond, Ind...... 32,493 | Senior 2 10th Secretarial, Managing-Selling 
Pottsville, Pa........ 24,300 | 4-yr. 2 11th Secretarial, Bookkeeping 
Uniontown, Pa...... 19,544 Senior 2 11th Secretarial, Business 
Morristown, N. J.... 15,197 Senior 2 10th Secretarial, Accounting 
Kittanning, Pa...... 8,808 | Senior 2 10th Secretarial, Bookkeeping 





Schools Having Three-Way Curricula 

















Dutalo, MH. F... «6.00 573,076 | 4-yr. 3 11th Stenographic, Bookkeeping, Busi- 
pee Administration (Market- 
ing 

Rochester, N. Y..... 328,132 | 4-yr. 3 10th Stenographic, Bookkeeping, Re- 
tailing 

Providence, R. I..... 252,981 4-yr. 3 9th Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Office 
Practice 

Omaha, Nebr........ 214,006 | 4-yr. 3 11th Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Sales- 
manship 

Trenton, N. J....... 123,356 | Senior 3 10th Secretarial, Accounting, General 

. Business 
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Schools Having Three-Way Curricula 


Wilmington, Del.....| 106,597 | 4-yr. 3 
Lynn, Mass......... 102,320 | Senior 3 
Lansing, Mich....... 78,397 3 
CCNGNE, FOF. o6ivtcc ac 59,164 4-yr. 3 
New Castle, Pa...... 48,674 Senior 3 
Stockton, Calif...... 47,963 | 4-yr. 3 








Santa Barbara, Calif. 33,613 | Senior 4 





According to the foregoing table, specializa- 
tion begins largely in the tenth or eleventh years, 
as will be seen from the following figures: 


Schools permitting specialization in ninth 


RO tts sicaisbii i ankn tie ik ee ed raises 2.4% 
Schools permitting specialization in tenth 

0 ee eee eee 51.2% 
Schools permitting specialization in elev- 

CR ced cachwikine eeebe amen 41.4% 
Schools permitting no specialization..... 4.8% 


The table shows that stenographic and book- 
keeping curricula are by far the most popular. 
It will be noticed that the stenographic curricu- 
lum is occasionally called the secretarial or short- 
hand curriculum, and that the bookkeeping 


Active Commercial Club 


The commercial club of E. C. Glass Senior 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, has been par- 
ticularly sussessful because of well-planned pro- 
grams. E. F. Burmahlin, Head of the Commercial 
Department, is supervising sponsor. The presi- 
dent of the club for this year is Wallace Patterson. 
The faculty advisor is Dorothy Childress. 


Programs are planned in advance for each 
semester. The following is a sample of the first- 
semester program: 


September 23 Outing 
Watson’s Grove, off Boonsboro Road, across from 
McCraw’s Farm Home 


October 10 Speaker 
J. H. Ballard, Superintendent 
Central Plant, Craddock-Terry 
“Shoe Manufacturer” 


October 10 Field Trip 
Craddock-Terry, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Men’s and Women’s Shoes 


October 21 Speaker 
W. H. Whitaker, C. P. A. 


11th Stenographic, Bookkeeping, Mer- 
chandising 
10th Stenographic, Accounting, Gen- 


eral Clerical 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Mer- 








Schools Having Four-Way Curricula 


chandising 

11th Stenographic, Clerical, Book- 
keeping 

10th Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Gen- 
eral Clerical 

11th Secretarial, Bookkeeping, Clerical 

10th Stenographic, Bookkeeping, Cler- 


ical, Salesmanship 


curriculum is referred to in some schools as the 
accounting or accountancy curriculum. 

The curriculum with a major in the field of 
selling has a variety of designations. Some 
schools speak of it as a salesmanship curriculum, 
others as a marketing curriculum, still others as 
a merchandising curriculum, and some as a 
retailing curriculum. Schools which call it a 
retailing or merchandising curriculum emphasize 
those subjects which prepare especially for retail 
store work. 

One or two schools offer curricula designated 
as administration or managing curricula. A 
study of these curricula shows that they are very 
similar to the clerical curriculum offered by other 
schools. 


Abrahms and Whitaker 
“Opportunities in the Accounting Profession” 


November 1 
J. R. Baldock 
Norfolk and Western Railroad 
“Electrification of the N. & W.” 


November 11 Field Trip 
Lynchburg Steam Bakery 
Bakers of Breads, Cakes, and Pies 


November 15 
A. M. Schewel 
“Fundamentals of Business” 


Speaker 


Speaker 


January 10 Field Trip 

Lynchburg Foundry 

Iron Works 

Summary: Fall 1932 Commercial Club Accom- 
plishments. 


a. Speakers, 4 
b. Field Trips, 3 
c. Outing, 1 
d. Donations to H. S. Library— 
1. Training for Power and Leadership— 
Kleiser 


2. Strategy in Handling People—Webb & 
Morgan 
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Objectives of Bookkeeping 


in Secondary Schools 


An address given before the 
Business Teachers’ Section 
of the Louisiana State Teach- 
ers Association. 


I witt have accomplished my purpose 
if I am able to challenge thoroughly your thinking 
concerning the objectives of bookkeeping. I am 
sure we are all agreed that objectives are abso- 
lutely essential to good teaching. In other words, 
if we are going some place, we need to know where 
we are going before we start if we hope to make 
the distance with the minimum amount of effort. 


I shall never forget a lesson which I learned 
during my boyhood days. This lesson has always 
served as a a shining example of objectives in 
teaching. I was reared on a little Ozark mountain 
farm where the “new-ground corn patch” was laid 
off in rows with a single shovel. The corn was 
“drapped” by hand and “civered” with a hoe. 
It often fell to my lot to lay off the corn rows. 
With great difficulty I tried again and again to 
lay off a straight row, but in vain. A neighbor 
boy, who was a chum of mine, could lay off a 
row that looked as straight as an arrow. I 
couldn’t understand why this was true. I could 
run as fast as this chum, and I could throw a 
rock just as far and just as straight as he. I was 
just as good with the ball and bat, and my grades 
in school were not inferior to his. One day I 
asked him how it was that he could lay off such 
straight rows. I told him that I always watched 
my plow, my horse, and the row that had been 
previously laid off, yet my rows were far from 
straight. He said, “Well, the only thing I do is 
to pick out an object at the other end of the field 
—an object about three feet from the row I have 
just laid off—and then keep my plow headed 
toward that object. I never lose sight of that 
object, but plow straight to it.” The lesson which 
he taught me helped my corn rows a great deal, 
but I believe it has helped my teaching more. 


But, before we consider further the objectives 
of bookkeeping, it might be well to consider what 
bookkeeping really is. Why bookkeeping any- 
way? What is its function? I have often asked 
my accounting students, “What is the function 
of bookkeeping?” Time and again I have received 
the answer that it is to enable a business to de- 
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by 
W. Virgil Cheek 


Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Springfield, Missouri 


termine its profit. To me such an answer is 
ridiculous. The net profit could be determined 
without a set of books and even though it could 
not be, what would it matter if the work of 
bookkeeping ended with the finding of the net 
profit? 

I like to think of bookkeeping as a statistical 
investigation or a piece of research carried on for 
the purpose of bringing information to the pro- 
prietor which will enable him to conduct his 
business more advantageously in the future. In 
other words, bookkeeping is the steering-gear by 
which the business is guided. No matter how 
large or how small a car may be, it needs a 
steering-gear to keep it on the highway. The 
Ford, the Cadillac, and the Austin each has a 
steering-gear and could not operate efficiently 
without it. And so it is with business. There are 
some businesses that do operate without the 
proper bookkeeping aids and some without any 
bookkeeping records at all. Such businesses are 
comparable to the car that is found on the high- 
way with a loose and insecure steering-gear. With 
this in mind, we need next to consider what kind 
of steering-gear each driver may find advantage- 
ous. 
If we can agree that the function of book- 
keeping is to help guide and control the business 
or, in other words, to act as a steering-gear, we 
are then ready to consider the kind of cars the 
drivers—those whom we teach—are going to 
drive. 

It must be recognized that since the state 
pays the cost of secondary education, it has the 
right to demand a good reason for the offering of 
every course in the curriculum. If we have no 
definite reasons or objectives for offering book- 
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keeping, why offer it? If we do have a definite 
purpose for offering the course, then let us ex- 
amine the purpose; let us see if we can defend it 
in the face of those who may challenge our 
purpose. During times of depression, when the 
tax-worried public is searching for relief, the 
leaders in business education must think clearly 
and sanely in order to defend a cause so vital to 
the welfare of the nation’s future. There has 
probably never been a time in the history of the 
world when people needed to know more about 
business than they need to know today. Yet you 
and I will be called upon, and should be, to 
justify the offering of each business subject. 


Shall we justify the teaching of bookkeeping 
upon the grounds that it develops culture? For 
two reasons I would not like to use the cultural 
value of bookkeeping as an objective. First, there 
have been many one-time useful subjects that 
later became cultural and the same subjects still 
later became extinct. You are not ready to admit 
that bookkeeping has reached that second stage. 
Because the cultural objective is so often used as 
a means of cleverly evading the task of estab- 
lishing a real objective, it is fast falling into dis- 
repute as an objective. Second, if culture is 
gained through the study of bookkeeping, surely 
the value is quite insignificant when compared 
with the real aims in teaching bookkeeping. 


There are those who claim that the study of 
bookkeeping enables a sales manager to sell better 
and the purchasing agent to buy more efficiently. 
No doubt this is true. Furthermore, the general 
manager will need to know how to interpret 
accounts in order to formulate future policies and 
programs for expansion or retrenchment. Surely 
the sales maanger and the purchasing agent could 
be taught incidentally the bookkeeping they need 
as they take a course designed for their particular 
field of endeavor. Again, how many secondary 
students will enter positions of purchasing agent, 
sales manager, and general manager? 


There are those today who would defend high 
school bookkeeping solely on the basis of its 
vocational value. Yet Thomas W. Noel,! manager 
of Noel and Sanders Certified Public Account- 
ants at Atlanta, Georgia, is responsible for the 
statement, “Those of us who are the most ardent 
supporters of accounting must admit that only 
a small percentage, probably less than 10 per cent, 
never as high as 20 per cent, of our product ever 
enter what may be called even remotely account- 
ing work.” Lyon says, “Only about one per cent 
of such workers (young people under eighteen 
years of age) are properly classified as book- 


keepers, while practically all business course 
students devote much of their time to book- 
keeping.’ 

Only last week I attended a commercial meet- 
ing which was addressed by a superintendent of 
schools in one of our foremost school systems. 
He made the statement that commercial subjects 
are in the curriculum for only one purpose: that 
purpose is to train high school students to hold 
a job as a bookkeeper or a stenographer. “If the 
commercial curriculum does not do that, it has 
no right to exist,” he said. 

This superintendent was immediately asked 
if he knew how many of his graduates who had 


_ specialized in bookkeeping were able to secure 


bookkeeping jobs. He replied that he did not. 
It was then shown that according to statistics 
25 per cent would be an exceedingly high figure 
for such placements, and he was next asked to 
tell the group how he would explain to his tax- 
payers the squandering of 75 per cent of the tax 
money spent in training bookkeeping students. 
He refused to make any explanation of that phase 
of the subject, but immediately made an attack 
upon the content of the commercial curriculum by 
saying the commercial teachers were trying to 
sell a 1922 car to a 1932 public; that the curricu- 
lum needed revision. This point was conceded 
immediately, but his attention was called to the 
fact that there is a difference between the 
objective, or goal, and the means of attaining it. 

Since the percentage of high school students 
who use bookkeeping vocationally is so small, 
how can we justify bookkeeping from the stand- 
point of vocational training? If we attempt to 
use all three objectives mentioned—the cultural, 
the incidental, and the vocational—our teaching 
processes will appear very much as my corn rows 
did. No doubt there are a select few that should 
be taught bookkeeping with the view of making 
vocational bookkeepers of them. A few who will 
go into other departments of business will gain 
knowledge from studying vocational bookkeeping. 
But, high school students probably will not gain 
the greatest values from bookkeeping when it is 
taught with a vocational objective. 

However, each high school student will have 
a business of his own. He will have money and 
property. He will spend money and make many 
kinds of transactions with the property. If 
bookkeeping is to act as a steering-gear of his 
business, the student should be taught in the 
beginning how to use the steering-gear that will 
be on the car he is sure to drive. The trouble 
with us in Missouri is that we spend time in 
teaching the student all about the steering-gear 


1Dean, School of Commerce, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, Manager of the partnership Noe! and Sanders, Certified 


Public Accountants of Atlanta. From The Balance Sheet, April, 1927. 


8L. S. Lyon, Education for Business, Third edition, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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of the Cadillac and expect him to be able to use 
his knowledge of this steering-gear on the Ford 
he is to drive. The gear does not fit; he does not 
know how to make it fit; unless he has a Cadillac, 
he discards the steering-gear and lets his car run 
without any steering apparatus. 

There are many men and women who have 
had a course in bookkeeping and who understand 
how to adjust the books of a partnership or cor- 
poration, but they have never learned the 
advantages of keeping a set of books for them- 
selves. They have never grasped the idea that 
if bookkeeping is good to control and guide the 
expenditures of a partnership or a corporation, it 


is also good to control and guide their own per- © 


sonal expenditures. 

One of the chief troubles of the American 
people is that they do not stop to count the cost 
before they buy or contract to buy. They have 
too often been guilty of buying on the install- 
ment plan, hoping to be able to pay in the future. 
Often they have no scientific data or reasonable 
basis for believing that they can meet their 
financial obligations thus incurred. 

Too often we have failed as teachers to es- 
tablish in the student the habit of applying book- 
keeping principles in his everyday life. I feel 
that the greatest service that a course in book- 
keeping in the secondary schools could render 
would be to teach the students the advantage of 
household accounting and personal budgeting. 
Surely it is well worth while to establish within 
them the habit of accounting at the end of the 
month for every penny spent and to establish the 
habit of planning the budget for the preceding 
month, in the light of the expenditures of the 
previous months. Such a habit, it would seem, 
is bound to bring about a more rational expendi- 
ture of the family income and the development 
of a scientific budget system. 

In the high school classes which I have taught, 
I have endeavored to establish this habit. I have 
found that most of the students have an allow- 
ance, or they work part-time and have money of 
their own to spend. It is interesting to see how 
enthusiastic they become after they have spent 
their first month’s money under the plan of a 
personal budget and see that it could have been, 
in most cases, spent to a much better advantage. 
They discover that they have bought many things 
that they would not buy if they had their money 
back. They immediately begin to think how they 
are going to spend their money before they have 
spent it. 

A father of one of these high school boys told 
me that his son’s habit of accounting for all the 
money spent has been worth more to the boy 
than any one habit he has ever formed. He said 
that he had received throughout the boy’s college 
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career a monthly report of all money earned and 
spent and that the boy knew in advance just 
what amount would be required for the next 
month. The boy earned a part of his own ex- 
penses in college and was able to cut his budget 
to the minimum. 

I realize that the objection is immediately 
raised that it is difficult to get students to form 
such habits. This objection is sustained, but at 
the same time, if it ts a desirable thing to do, the 
difficulty of the task is no excuse for our not 
performing it. There is no other course in the 
curriculum that pretends to teach this habit. 
Again I hear the objection that textbooks are not 
well organized for teaching such work. That is 
an indictment against texts but not against 
teaching the habit. We talk about the independ- 
ent thinking of the individual American and of 
the thrift of our people, but we can never thor- 
oughly realize either until we have supplied train- 
ing in scientific management of expenditures and 
have inspired the people to consider rationally 
the purchasing of all commodities and services 
before such purchases have been made. As long 
as the glib-tongued salesman is able to determine 
the expenditures of our people, we must admit 
that we are falling short of a financial democracy. 
We boast of living in a scientific age yet our 
expenditures for the most part are haphazard— 
the result of guesswork. 

While I do not maintain that the rational 
expenditure of personal funds is the only objec- 
tive for the teaching of bookkeeping, I do main- 
tain that it is essential first of all in a bookkeeping 
course in the secondary schools. If a student is 
to attend school but a short time, he should be 
taught in such a way that he will form this habit. 
He will always be a consumer and should have 
the bookkeeping that is needed by all consumers. 
The course in bookkeeping should be made the 
foundation of all courses which are to follow. 
Every principle of bookkeeping, whether it be the 
calculating of depreciation or the determining of 
deferred charges, can be demonstrated with the 
property of the individuals in class. Such demon- 
strations wil] make the illustrations more lifelike 
and more realistic. It will be much easier for the 
student to grasp the principles of commercial 
bookkeeping and accounting if he can understand 
the results of his own expenditures. 

If we as commercial teachers can establish the 
fact that we are training future men and women 
who will tend to spend more rationally than the 
former generations have spent, we will have 
established our place. We can face the whole 
nation and demand that every boy and girl be 
required to take that course which will enable 
him to gain the financial independence that is 
rightfully his. 
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Here is a timely discussion of methods of 

vitalizing the increasingly important sub- 

ject of Economics. These methods can be 
adapted to your teaching. 


Teaching Principles of Economics 


by 
D. J. Pilcher 
Asst. Professor in Economics 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


“Tue vital prob- 
lem, gentlemen, is a method 
by which we can improve 
our instructions in prin- 
ciples of economics,” is a 
statement often proposed 
by the head of a commercial 
department or a depart- 
ment of economics. The 
proposition is vital because 
a course in principles of 
economics is the foundation 
of all advanced work in the 
economic field; it is also 
vital in the formation of 
later views on general, social, and economic mat- 
ters by the student who completes his economic 
training at the end of one scholastic year. The 
problem proposed by the administrator is inca- 
pable of immediate solution, as we all know, and 
any teaching method proposed can be accepted 
only as a humble suggestion. 

In a presentation of a course in principles of 
economics the following suggestions are made. 
First, it is believed that a sharp and clear two- 
fold division of the subject matter of the average 
textbook can be established. Second, the instruc- 
tor may maintain a well-defined distinction 
between the scientific principles of economics and 
certain abuses of these principles. Third, ease of 
presentation may be acquired by placing before 
the students a thorough understanding of the 
scientific and popular conception of the practical 
and the theoretical. Lastly, a method may be 
devised by which an instructor may accumulate 
and classify newspaper clippings and abstracted 
magazine articles for immediate use and reference 
in influencing classroom assignments and dis- 
cussions. 

The two-fold division of the subject matter 
of economics is: first, economic history and, 
second, those particular principles and concepts 
which form that part of the course which is 
popularly called economic theory. Under the 
historic aspect, one may consider early general 
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economic histories of former civilizations with a 
view to establishing a background for the im- 
mediate foundation of the present industrial 
stages centered around the household system, 
manorial system, and factory system. From this 
point the general history continues to an expla- 
nation of the development of highways, canals, 
railroads, mass production method, and general 
extension of markets. At a later time, additional 
facts are obtained during a study of the funda- 
mental present economic industries such as 
transportation, banking, foreign trade, and 
kindred subjects. The second aspect of the divi- 
sion of the subject matter is considered with 
economic rules and principles which become serv- 
iceable to the student when properly associated 
with economic facts. Outstanding in this group 
are the law of diminishing utilities, marginal pro- 
ductivity of labor, the Recardian concept of rent, 
and principles of foreign trade. It can be said for 
the purposes of the present discussion that two 
distinct courses are offered, one in general eco- 
nomic history and the other in general economic 
theory. 

Because of the average student’s inability to 
discard preconceived notions concerning economic 
matters and also because of the fact that scien- 
tific economic principles are corrupted by ex- 
traneous social forces and faulty reasoning of 
public addresses and press comments, it is be- 
lieved that this apparent obstacle to a thorough 
understanding of the course should be recognized 
and anticipated. A defense against the foregoing 
conditions can be erected by dividing into two 
parts the present popular method of dealing with 
economic problems. The first part we may des- 
ignate as economic contaminations and the second 
part, as scientific economic principles. 

Economic contaminations are presented in the 
four following cases: The first contamination 
deals with the influence of emotion in economic 
analysis. Several examples will illustrate this 
thought. A proprietor buys a case of merchandise 
for an already overstocked line, merely because 
the salesman may lose his position if he fails to 


get the order. Again, a person of the local com- 
munity is hired in preference to a person of an 
adjoining town who possesses better qualifica- 
tions. 

The second contamination is concerned with 
the short point of view. This harmful influence is 
based on unintelligent selfishness and is illustrated 
by the following incidents. A case which comes 
to mind is one wherein a proprietor insists upon a 
definite profit from every sale, failing to realize 
that in order to obtain the highest aggregate 
profit, some articles are sold at a loss. A second 
example, which is being generally entertained, is 
the enactment of a city ordinance which requires 
an out-of-town peddler to pay a high license 
before offering to the local community his 
merchandise for sale. 


The third contamination is concerned with 
manipulations of the commonplace forces of 
economic phenomena. Within this classification 
are the successful operations of organized ma- 
jorities which have gained advantages by manip- 
ulating such forces as supply and demand. Other 
examples are the effects of tariffs on a liberal 
exchange of commodities and the methods by 
which it is generally believed political appoint- 
ments are made. Lastly, one may recall alleged 
practices of certain primary industries involving 
increase or decrease in prices which have been 
questioned by the Federal Trade Commission. 


The fourth contamination deals with economic 
expedients. This influence upon sound economic 
principles is popularly accepted today in projects 
which will bring into existence a post office or a 
highway which fail to be urgently needed. 


The second part of the defense against certain 
undesirable methods of economic analysis is that 
portion dealing with the recognition of accepted 
scientific principles of science. In the example of 
the proprietor buying from a salesman because 
of the order, the particular objection lies in the 
fact that the goods did not meet the requirement 
that they were to satisfy a direct want of the 
buyer. In the case of the proprietor who insisted 
upon a definite profit from every sale, a violation 
of a fundamental principle exists because the 
science of economics is, in the majority of cases, 
concerned only with the long point of view. 
Manipulations as practiced by certain holding 
companies contravene the spirit of the forces of 
supply and demand, while the construction of a 
highway or a post office is only scientifically 
justified even though there may be abnormal 
unemployment when there is, generally speaking, 
no highway or post office to serve immediate 
needs. Instruction has its greatest subsequent 
value when the student is able to profitably apply 
principles to the facts of any position in which he 
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may be engaged after graduation. The impor- 
tance of this phase of the science is mentioned 
in a letter of a publishing company which states 
that “he holds that the future of economics .. . 
is bright if economists are unceasing in their 
efforts always to relate theory with practice.” 

The admission of the importance of principles 
and a seemingly disregard for material fact of a 
problem may hinder the creation of excellent 
classroom work. It is unquestionably true that 
the constant duty of an instructor is two-fold; 
namely, to read carefully the recent scientific 
principles offered in economic publications, and 
also to keep himself informed of as many new 
economic facts as his time will permit. With a 
view to obtaining the highest return for an 
allotted period of time given to the collection of 
current data, the following project is suggested: 

A person may subscribe to two daily news- 
papers dealing with the news of the nearby com- 
munities and to two national weekly papers. 
Once a day or bi-weekly the papers may be read 
with a view to selecting articles dealing with the 
subjects of principles of economics deemed to be 
of prime importance. One may return to the 
first page and below the black, large type of the 
article write the name of the paper and the date. 
Of course, this practice applies to all pages of the 
paper. The next operation deals with the clipping 
of the selected articles and with the accumula- 
tion of them in a basket or drawer until a time 
arrives, presumably once a week, when the clip- 
pings may be pasted on plain paper. Before the 
articles are pasted on the plain paper, they should 
be classified according to the chapters of a text- 
book or the selection of the instructor. A tab 
should be glued on the first sheet of paper con- 
taining the clippings of a certain classification. 
On the tab should be written the name of the 
classification. 

In a case in which this practice has been 
developed over a period of eighteen months, there 
are four groups of clippings pasted on ordinary 
thin paper and held together by strong clips. 
The four groups deal with the following subjects: 
(1) public finance, (2) imperial economic con- 
ference, (3) changes in economic order, and (4) 
general economics. The divisions or the markings 
on the tabs under public finance are: (a) balanc- 
ing the budget, (b) fiscal conditions of foreign 
trade, (c) income tax, (d) Revenue Bill of 1932, 
(e) sales tax. In the group dealing with the 
imperial economic conference, some of the divi- 
sions are: (a) commedities, (b) monetary policies, 
(c) Soviet dumping, (d) special treaties, and (e) 
effects and results. The group dealing with 
general economics is properly represented by the 
following: (a) banks, (b) farm board, (c) mis- 

(Concluded on page 377) 
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Now You CAN BUY BINDERS 


for 


THE BALANCE SHeet 


00 


Post- 
paid 


only 


Most teachers keep every issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. Do you keep yours? 


Articles in THE BALANCE SHEET prove 
valuable aids year after year, if you preserve 
them for easy reference. A binder will 


help you preserve them. 


These special Kayco binders, bound in 
Fabrikoid, are easy to operate. No punch- 
ing required—they hold from nine to 


twelve issues. 


The purchase of a binder will prove a 
valuable investment. You can order direct 
from the manufacturer. Pin $1.00 to this 


advertisement or write a letter direct to— 


THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO. 
1030 Broadway 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 
PRINTERS — BINDERS — ENGRAVERS — ELECTROTYPERS 
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T IN STEP WITH THE LATEST 
TYPING TECHNIQUE 


The new 290TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING by Lessenberry 
and Jevon has taken many new steps ahead in developing 
typing technique. The authors recognize the need for 
personal typing as well as for vocational typing. Thus for 


the first time the course in typewriting is socialized. 


You will be delighted with the new lesson plan consisting 
of a finger gymnastic drill, review practice, an exercise, 
remedial practice, and fixation practice—the constructive and 
thought-provoking content of exercises—the early intro- 
duction of words, sentences, and paragraphs—the different 
blocks of work which carry the student from one level of 
learning to another—the complete instructions—the optional 
exercises for regulating the rate of progress, for supple- 
mentary work, and to take care of individual differences— 
the regulation of syllable intensity of exercises, permitting a 
teacher to measure progress—the comprehensive corrective 


program—the early introduction of business letters. 


The features are too numerous to mention. 
Be sure to see this new book before plan- 


ning your work for next year. 


20* CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN IT 9 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





Specialists in Business Education 
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The Supervision and Control of Student Finances 


in the Small High School | 


The problem of supervis- 
ing the finances of the var- 
ious student organizations 
of the high school is one that 
must be solved by school 
administrators at one time 
or another. Without some 
form of control, the meth- 
ods used by the different 
groups in handling their 
funds is usually little short 
of chaotic. In larger schools 
a system of some kind is 
usually in operation, but 
in many of the smaller 
schools a plan has not been 
worked out. The commer- 
cial teacher often has to take charge or control of 
the collection and disbursement of funds belong- 
ing to the various clubs and classes. This article 
describes a system worked out by the Auburn Sen- 
ior High School, Auburn, Washington, during the 
last three years. No claims are made for it except 
that it seems to work in a satisfactory manner. 

At the beginning of the fall term, the principal 
of the school asked me to work out some system 
of handling student finances. Each club or class 
had been looking after its own financial affairs 
according to its own method with little super- 
vision except by the class advisors. Some groups 
had bank accounts while others allowed the 
treasurer to keep what money they had. Need- 
less to say, records were not kept, so that over- 
drawn checking accounts and money shortages 
were common. Since these organizations were 





Franklin A. McLean 


sponsored by the school, business men of the 
town rightly looked to the school for the payment 
of bills. In a few unfortunate cases it was neces- 
sary for teachers or the principal to use private 
funds for this purpose. 
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While discussing the conditions then existing. 
the cashiers of the banks were interviewed, and 
their advice was requested. From one of them 
came the suggestion of having a single bank 
account. It seems that the banks were handling 
the accounts free of charge but regarded them as 
a burden because of the frequent overdrafts, 
difficulties with signatures, and small, unstable 
balances. From this suggestion, and others re- 
ceived from various business men, the principal, 
and the treasurers of the clubs or classes, a tenta- 
tive plan was worked out somewhat as follows: 

1. That all funds collected by any organiza- 
tion connected with the school be deposited 
in one bank account to be known as Stu- 
dent Organizations, Auburn High School. 

2. That all disbursements be made through 
this account. 

3. That a member of the faculty be chosen 
treasurer by the student body with the 
consent of the principal. 

4. That a cash book and a ledger be kept by 
the treasurer and that a monthly statement 
be prepared. 

5. That a receipt be given by the treasurer 
for money received and that payments be 
made only on orders signed by the class or 
club treasurer and countersigned by the 
faculty advisor of the group. 

To carry out this plan, the various group 
treasurers were requested to turn over what funds 
they had on hand or in the bank. With this 
money a new account was opened under the 
name of Student Organizations, Auburn High 
School. The bank was instructed to honor 
checks drawn against the account only when 
countersigned by the faculty treasurer. In the 
beginning, there was some opposition to the 
new system, principally because it was necessary 
to get a signed order for the payment of a bill. 
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Some felt that the administration was interfering 
in student affairs and taking away a liberty. The 
first complaint gradually died away as students 
became used to the new method. The second 
complaint was largely dispelled by explaining 
the need for and advantages of the plan. 

The mechanics of the system can best be 
explained by discussing and illustrating the 
various items. To facilitate recording and filing, 
the following blank was worked out to serve as a 
receipt for money deposited and as an order for 
drawing a check. 





No. 57 
ae PE er 
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Approved.......... Dlskastnnnensunenes 
Faculty Advisor Student Treasurer 











Student Treasurer’s Deposit-Order Blank 


Blanks in triplicate with different colored leaves, 
numbered and bound in books of twenty-five, 
are given to each student treasurer. The first 
leaf (white) is detached by the faculty treasurer; 
the second (pink) is detached and given to the 
faculty advisor, while the third (yellow) remains 
in the book as the student treasurer’s record. 
In case of a deposit, the faculty treasurer in 
place of the faculty advisor acknowledges receipt 
of the money by initialing the slip. All orders to 
pay must be approved by the advisor before a 
check can’be drawn. All deposit slips or orders 
to pay are filed by the faculty treasurer under 
the name of the group. They are useful for 
checking mistakes and are the original records. 
A small box the same size as the slips and a 
cardboard index make a convenient inexpensive 
file. At the end of the year, the slips and index 
can be stored in the school vault. The Auburn 
School has adopted the policy of holding the 
slips three years before they are destroyed. The 
cash book is a bound, two-column journal with 
the left page for receipts and the right page for 
disbursements. The date, name of the club or 
class depositing, deposit number, and amount 

‘e entered when money is received; and date, 
name of group, payment order number, check 
number, and amount are entered when a check 
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is drawn. The cash book is balanced and posted 
to the ledger at the end of each month, individual 
accounts being posted daily. The ledger is a 
bound book in which each group has an account 
that is credited for money received and debited 
for payments made. A trial balance is taken 
monthly and serves as a statement of balance 
for each account. Three copies are prepared, 
one for the principal, one to be filed, and one to 
be posted for the information of the students, 
especially the group treasurers. No attempt is 
made to itemize the receipts and disbursements 
of the various groups, although this is done for 
athletic funds under the supervision of the 
faculty advisor in charge of athletics. While not 
responsible for the way in which the student 
treasurers keep their accounts, the faculty treas- 
urer will find it to his advantage to assist them 
in working out some system; otherwise, he will 
spend a great deal of time helping them check 
for mistakes. 

Money is deposited in the bank whenever 
necessary. It should not be allowed to accumu- 
late. The bank enters the amount deposited in 
the ordinary pass book which serves as a receipt 
and the basis for entries in the check book, 

The ordinary desk-sized, bound check book 
is used, each check being numbered and ac- 
counted for. If damaged, it is preserved and 
filed with those canceled by the bank. The 
check book balance is reconciled with the bank 
balance as shown by the monthly statement. 
The stubs are used to assist in making reconcilia- 
tion with the bank and as a record of the checks 
drawn. They should show the date, payee, 
amount, payment order number, and account to 
be charged. 

These items, deposit slips, and payment 
orders, with their file, cash book, ledger, pass 
book, and check book, are all the equipment 
necessary. ‘The time required varies with the 
size and activity of the school and its organiza- 
tions. All work except counting and giving 
receipts for deposits or signing checks, can be 
done by the students of the commercial depart- 
ment. My more advanced bookkeeping students 
have done quite successful work. They are glad 
to do it, especially if the opportunity is made a 
privilege for those who are neat and careful.— 
Franklin A. McLean, Auburn Senior High School, 
Auburn, Washington. 
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The Weekly Budget Attainment 
Plan for Bookkeeping 


by J. Earl Zimmerman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In these days of heavy teach- 
ing loads, the crowding of pupils into 
inadequate school quarters, and the 
ever increasing demands of the busi- 
ness world for efficiently trained 
workers, it behooves the commercial 
teacher to devise plans for teaching 
commercial subjects to meet all of 
these conditions. This is especially 
true of the teaching of bookkeeping in 
high schools. 

Every year more and more pupils 
are entering the bookkeeping classes. 
The average bookkeeping class pre- 





period in less than the required time 
are given gold stars. Until the end 
of the period these pupils take turns 
in dating papers, two checking each 
day. Only gold-star pupils may check 
papers. Pupils who are consistently 
eligible to check papers are frequently 
drilled in definite instructions as to 
the quality of work to be accepted, 
and in auditing. One pupil checks for 
accuracy of entries and figures; the 
other checks appearance and form. 
Papers are presented to the instructor 
for final O. K. The date is stamped 


sents varying degrees of individual J. Earl Zimmerman on the pupil’s assignment blank under 


differences among its members. As a result, it is 
almost, if not altogether, impossible to carry on 
group or class instruction. To meet these condi- 
tions, I have devised a plan for teaching book- 
keeping whereby the pupil receives the maximum 
instruction according to his disposition and 
ability. 

The plan, which is termed “The Weekly 
Budget Attainment Plan,” is arranged to fit the 
use of the 16th Edition of zoth Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. It recognizes three 
distinct levels of pupil achievement and provides 
an assignment for each group. These are termed 
advanced, average, and minimum assignments 
for want of better names. A, B and C might 
just as well be employed, but for the fact that 
pupils might confuse these captions with grades, 
which, some teachers hold, is objectionable. 


The amount of work in each assignment may 
be varied to meet particular needs. The object 
is to keep every pupil busy every day of the 
school year. 

The technique of the plan consists of giving 
each pupil a mimeographed copy of a definitely 
outlined weekly budgeted course of study to fit 
three pupil levels for the entire year. Proper ex- 
planations and instructions are given in a group 
meeting of all bookkeeping pupils. As soon as 
problems are completed, they are submitted to 
the instructor who accepts and gives credit for 
only work of high quality. Each paper is dated 
and filed. Pupils who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the maximum work for the first grading 
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“Date Completed” and on his direction card. 
Entry is made in the register, and the pupil in- 
serts the date on the chart on bulletin board. 


This chart has a list of all pupils in book- 
keeping. Each unit (a unit may be a problem, 
a week’s work, or otherwise) of work, including 
each test, is listed in sequence across the top of 
the chart. Horizontal and vertical lines divide 
the paper into small squares, one for each unit 
for each pupil. These squares are used to record 
the date that the work has been accepted. Each 
pupil is responsible for keeping his portion of 
the chart up to date. The amount of work that 
should be completed for each of the three levels 
during each grading period is designated by 
dates due written at the top of the chart. Ver- 
tical red, green, and blue lines show requirements 
for semester and year, respectively for each level. 
Gold stars are pasted in proper position on this 
chart. 


The instructor’s time is devoted to individual 
and small group round-table instruction and 
discussion; studying comparative progress of 
pupils as revealed by the direction cards, the 
chart, and the assignment blanks; encouraging 
slow pupils to greater accomplishments; admin- 
istering tests when pupils are ready for them; 
giving final O. K.’s on acceptable work. Nine of 
the Carlson Series D standard tests are provided 
for, plus any other tests which the instructor 
feels are necessary. 


At the end of each grading period the chart 
is checked with the record in the register for 
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accuracy, and the grade is determined. Since 
no work is accepted unless it is of high quality 
(or judged by the instructor as the pupil’s best 
effort), grades may fairly be taken from the 
work accomplished as shown by the chart, to- 
gether with results of tests and grades given on 
practice sets as they are completed. Pupils com- 
pleting the minimum assignment cannot receive 
a grade above C, but may receive one lower. 
Likewise pupils completing the average assign- 
ment can receive no grade higher than B, but 
may receive one lower. Those completing the 
advanced assignment may receive a grade of A 
or a grade lower than A. 


The advantages of the plan are: 


Definitely outlines each pupil’s assignment. 
Makes grading definite and fair. 

Sets up definite objectives. 

. Places pupil on his own responsibility. 

. Provides for individual differences. 
Develops regular study and work habits. 

. Reveals pupil’s standing at all times. 

. Saves much time for the majority of pupils. 
Introduces constructive rivalry aiding moti- 
vation. 


bad 


Features of the plan: 


1. The pupil’s standing can be designated on a 
copy of the attainment assignment which is sent 
to parents along with poor work slips. 

2. The sending of copy of the assignment plan 
to the parents makes it possible for the parents 
to keep in constant touch with their child’s 
progress. 


BOOKKEEPING ASSIGNMENT SHEET 


The accompanying assignment sheet is mod- 
eled after the assignment sheet which has been 


used in Parma High School. Observe that if a 
pupil is following the minimum assignment, he 
must complete the work shown in the third 
column. If he is following the average assign- 
ment, he must complete the work outlined in the 
second column. Likewise, if he is following the 
advanced assignment, he must complete the 


work outlined in the first column. In other 
words, your class will be divided into three 
groups based on the rate of progress. 


The following are suggestions for administer- 
ing the assignments: 


The Minimum Assignment is the basic book- 
keeping assignment. This work must be com- 
pleted satisfactorily in order for a pupil to pass 
the course. 


The Average Assignment embraces the basic 
assignment plus a month of work in each of 
Practice Sets Nos. 2 and 4. This assignment 
must be completed with an average grade of B 
in order to receive the Certificate of Proficiency. 


The Advanced Assignment includes the mini- 
mum and average assignments plus a second 
month’s work in both Practice Sets Nos. 2 and 4, 
and 43 supplementary exercises. Upon the com- 
pletion of this assignment, all pupils receiving 
an average grade of A are entitled to the 2oth 
Century Bookkeeping Bronze Pin. 


As the pupil completes each week’s work, the 
instructor will place the date under the caption 
“Date Completed” opposite the work satisfac- 
torily turned in. 


This assignment should be kept by the pupil 
throughout the year. It serves as a personal 
progress chart. 


PARMA HIGH SCHOOL 
BOOKKEEPING ASSIGNMENT 


1932-1933 


MATERIALS: 


Text: 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 16th Edition. 
Practice Materials: H. W. Good and Helm & Stein practice sets. 
Problems: Exercises in text and supplementary “A” exercises. 


FIRST SEMESTER 














Date Week Advanced Average Minimum 
Completed Assignment Assignment Assignment 
A. Text: Ch. 1. Text: Ch. 1. Text: Ch. 1. 
Exs. 1 to 7. Exs. 1 to 6. Exs. 1 to 6. 
Z ‘pest: Ch. 2. ch. Z. Ce: 2 
Exs. 8 to 14. Exs. 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14.] Exs. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
3. Text: Ch. 3, 4. > ee F cm. Z. 
Exs. 15 to 22. Exs.15,16,17,19,20,21. | Exs. 12, 13, 14. 
Test No. 1. Test No. 1. 
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Date Week Advanced Average Minimum 
Completed . Assignment Assignment Assignment 
4, Text: Ch. 5, 6. Ch. 5; 6. Ch.. 3. 
Exs. 23 to 32. Exs. 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, | Exs. 15 to 18. 
ie eo 
: Text: Ch. 7. Ch. 7. Ch. 4. 
Exs. 33 to 38. Exs. 33, 34, 36, 37. Exs. 19 to 21. 
Test No. 2. Test No. 2. Test No. 1. 
6. Text: Ch. 8. ch. &. Ch. 5. 
Exs. 39 to 44. Exs. 39 to 43. Exs. 23 to 27. 
a Text: Ch. 9. & 3 Ch. 6. 
Exs. 45, 46. Exs. 45, 46. Exs. 28 to 31. 
8. Text: Pages 109 to 113.) Practice Set No. 1 Ch: 7. 
Practice Set No. 1. Exs. 33 to 35. 
Test No. 3. 
Exs. 47, A-1-2-3. 
9. Text: Ch. 10; 11. Ex. 47. Ch. 7. 
Exs. 48 to 57. Test No. 3. Exs. 36 to 38. 
Exs. A-4-5-6. 
10. sent: Ch. 12. $3. Ch. 10. Ch. 8. 
Exs. 58 to 65. Exs. 48 to 51. Exs. 39 to 41. 
Exs. A-7-8-9-10-11. 
Ht. Text: Ch. 14, 15. Ch. 11. Ch. 8. 
Exs. 66 to 70. Exs. 53 to 56. Exs. 42 to 44. 
Exs. A-12-13. 
Test No. 4. 
rE. Practice Set No. 2. Ch. 12, 95. Ch, 9. 
Trans. 1 to 22. Exs. 58, 61, 62. Exs. 45, 46. 
Exs. A-14. 
13. | Trans. 23 to 59. Ch. 13. Pr. Set No. 1. 
Exs. 63, 64, 65. 
14. Trans. No. 60. Ch. 34, 45. Ex. No. 47. 
Exs. A-15-16. Exs. 66 to 69. Test No. 3. 
Test No. 4. 
15. Trans. 61 to 84. Pr. Set No. 2. Ch. 10. 
Ex. A-17. Trans. 1 to 16. Exs. 48 to 51. 
16. Trans. 85 to 103. Trans. 17 to 37. Ch. 11. 
Exs. 53 to 57. 
i. Trans. 104-119. Trans. 38 to 59. Cm. 82. 35. 
Trial Balance. Exs. 58 to 62. 
18. Complete Pr. Set No. 2. | Trans. 60. Ch. 13. 
Exs. A-18-19. Complete first month | Exs. 63 to 65. 
Test No. 5. of Pr. Set 2. 
Test No. 5. 
SECOND SEMESTER 
LL Text: Ch. 16, 17. Ch. 16. Ch. 14. 
Exs. 71 to 77. Exs. 71 to 73. Exs. 66, 67. 
x Text: Ch. 18, 19. Ch. 17. Ch. 15. 
Exs. 78 to 91. Exs. 74 to 77. Exs. 68 to 70. 

















Test No. 4. 
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Date Week Advanced Average Minimum 
Completed Assignment Assignment Assignment 
a 3. | Text: Ch. 20. Ch. 18. Ch. 16. 
Exs. A-20-21-22. Exs. 78 to 85. Exs. 71 to 73. 
4. Text: Pages 241 to 245.) Ch. 19. Ch. 17. 
Pr. Set No. 3. Exs. 86 to 91. Exs. 74 to 77. 
Trans. 1-45. Test No. 5. 
5. Trans. 46-56. Ch. 20. Ch. 18. 
Complete Set No. 3. Pr. Set 3. Exs. 78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 
Ex. 92. Opening entries. 85. 
Test No. 6. 
6. Text: Ch. 21, 22. Trans. l'to 45. Ch. 19. 
Exs. 93 to 102. Exs. 87, 88, 89. 
Exs. A-24 to A-28. 
: Text: Ch. 23, 24. Trans. 46 to 56. Ch. 20. 
Exs. 103 to 111. Complete Pr. Set No. 3.} Pr. Set No. 3. 
Ex. 92. Test 6. Opening Entries. 
8. Text: Ch. 25. c. 31. Trans. 1 to 45. 
Exs. 112 to 116. Exs. 93 to 98. 
Ex. A-32. 
Test No. 7. 
9. Pr. Set No. 4. Ch. 22. Trans. 46-56. 
Trans. 1 to 23. Exs. 99 to 102. Complete Pr. Set No. 3. 
Ex. 92. Test No. 6. 
10. Trans. 24 to 64. Ch. 23. Ch. 21. 
Exs. 103 to 107. Exs. 93, 94, 96, 97. 
11. Text: Ch. 26, 27. Ch. 24, 25. Ch. 22. 
Exs. 117 to 126. Exs. 108 to 116. Exs. 99 to 101. 
Exs. A-33 to A-37. Test No. 7. 
12. Text: Ch. 28. Pr. Set No. 4. Ch, 23> 
Exs. 127 to 130. Trans. 1 to 23. Exs. 103, 104, 107. 
Ex. A-38. 
13. Text: Ch. 29. Trans. 24 to 64. Ch. 24, 25. 
Exs. 131 to 133. Complete first month | Exs. 108, 111, 113, 114 
Exs. A-39-40. of Pr. Set 4. Test No. 7. 
Test No. 8. 
14, Pr. Set No. 4. Ch. 26. Ch. 26. 
Trans. 66 to 92. Exs. 117 to 121. Exs. 117, 118, 120. 
Ex. A-41. 
ES. Trans. 93 to 140. Ch. 27. Ch. 27. 
Exs. 122 to 126. Exs. 122, 123, 126. 
16. Trans. 141 to 153. Ch. 28. Ch. 28. 
Exs. 127 to 130. Exs. 127 to 129. 
17. Complete Set No. 4. Ch. 29. Ch. 29. 
Exs. A-42-43. Exs. 131 to 133. Exs. 131, 132. 
_ Test No. 8. Test No. 8. 
18. Text: Ch. 30. Ch. 30. Ch. 30. 
- Exs. 134 to 137. Exs. 134 to 137. Exs. 134, 135, 137. 
Test No. 9. Test No. 9. Test No. 9. 
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Commercial Law Project 


Under my supervision, the commercial law 
class of Vermilion High School, Vermilion, Ohio, 
has finished an entirely new project, after com- 
pleting the first four chapters of law. 

In order to increase interest in the class, I 
directed the forming of crossword puzzles, using 
as a basis terms found in the first four chapters 
of our text. These chapters included origin of 
law, real and personal property, contracts, and 
parties competent to contract. The small blanks 
in the puzzles were difficult; I allowed the stu- 
dents to use any convenient words that would 
fit the spaces. 

The students found the project interesting 
and beneficial. The purpose was to instill im- 
portant terms into their minds. The plan was to 
have each student work the puzzle of their fellow 
student. I required each puzzle to be of the 


same size, four inches square, with nine or ten 
blanks at the top and side. 

In the course of the school year, I aim to 
take the class to both City and Juvenile Court, 
to hear the complete trying of a case. Later they 
will be taken through rooms at the court-house 







































































HORIZONTAL 


1. Legal and mental capacity; able; suitable 
8. Having ears of a given type 
9. To be free of a certain thing 
12. Immovable property 
13. To make null and void 
15. A girl’s name 
17. To cleanse and trim with the beak; as a bird 
19. Enacted at; imposed by statute 
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and instructed in the duty of each official. 

The students are instructed in the classroom 
before this trip by means of a mock trial. Each 
student is given a particular role to play, and in 
this way the students understand the ways and 
means of a trial procedure. When the students 
have mastered the court procedure, it is pre- 
sented as a class project to the student body at 
an assembly program. 

I find it satisfactoty to secure the services of 
attorneys to speak to the students on subjects 
dealing with their study of law. During the 
study of contracts, for instance, I secured an 
attorney from a nearby city to speak to the class 
on that subject. 

Because law is an exceedingly large and 
varied subject, there are many ways of its being 
successfully presented. I found that the cross- 
word puzzle project was a very interesting study 
and hope that any other teachers who wish to 
try it will find it equally satisfactory. The ac- 
companying crossword puzzle was prepared by 
Irma Krapp, a junior in Vermilion High School. 
—Thelma Blanchat, High School, Vermilion, Ohio. 


VERTICAL 


1. Agreements between competent parties to 
do or not to do a certain thing 
2. A pronoun 
3. Full or normal value of stock 
4. A name often given to Ireland 
5. A boy’s nickname 
6. A suffix 
7. For the time being; not permanent 
1o. An organ of hearing 
11. In a degree; some one of a definite number 
14. A large Australian ostrich-like bird 
15. A branch of learning 
16. Up until now; forever 
17. A nickname for a parent 
18. A negative answer 
(For key to this puzzle, see page 373.) 


Symposium on Commercial Education 


The 1932 volume of “Symposium on Com- 
mercial Education” was recently announced. 
This is the official publication of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
It contains the printed addresses of the speakers 
who appeared on the April and October programs. 

The 1932 volume is a distinct contribution to 
commercial education. It was edited by Robert 
W. Messer of John Marshall High School, Los 
Angeles. The Foreword was written by Vyvienne 
Sage, High School, Beverly Hills, California. 
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A New View on Business Organization 


Business organization, 
from the secondary school 
view, is in a position not 
unlike any other new sub- 
ject. There is a conspicuous 
absence of any unanimity 
of methodology. Just what 
should comprise the subject 
matter of the course is still 
a matter capable of wide 
differences of opinion. Busi- 
ness organization is doubt- 
less in a position behind 
elementary business train- 
ing from the standpoint of 
William E. Haines its adaptation to the sec- 

ondary level. Aims and 
objectives have not yet been sufficiently well 
crystallized to warrant any general statement of 
what they should be. During the period of this 
metamorphosis, it is well that the divergent views 
of those teaching the subject be tested in the 
laboratory of the classroom. Not until an appli- 
cation of all the underlying principles of the 
course have been made will anyone be licensed to 
speak authoritatively. 

Out of what appears to be a maze of diverse 
viewpoints will emerge the ultimate philosophy. 
During the developmental stage, every teacher, 
consciously or unconsciously, develops a personal 
philosophy. 

At this time there seem to be two general 
paths to pursue. First, the most common con- 
cept of what content should be, is teaching, 
hypothetically, the fundamentals of business or- 
ganizations. The usual order of sequence is pur- 
sued through the single proprietorship, partner- 
ship, and corporation. Frequently, no attention 
is given to the cooperative or governmental 
operation. From this introduction, the usual plan 
is to proceed with a repetitive analysis concomi- 
tant to the types of organizations such as: credit, 
marketing, finance and accounting, personnel, 
purchasing, location, and others. It should not 
be inferred that these items are not significant, 
nor that they should not be included as an inte- 
gral part of the content. It should be recognized, 
however, that despite the artistry with which any 
teacher deals with these items, they still remain 
hypothetical and hence, to a relative degree, 
vague. 

Second, is the concept that business organi- 
zation is a matter of learning how to organize, 
how to plan, how to think systematically, how 
to direct and follow others, and how to reduce 
waste in personal energy. This new view discards 
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the idea of systematically rehearsing the ele- 
mentary principles of business organization. 
This plan might well be summarized as follows: 
Business organization can best be acquired BY 
ACTUALLY ORGANIZING. Factual informa- 
tion should be introduced only in so far as it 
relates to a specific organizing situation. 

This view necessitates the class period being 
converted into a laboratory. Any number of 
projects for investigation can be introduced that 
possess limitless organization possibilities. One 
class inaugurated a school placement bureau 
sponsoring the three following types of employ- 
ment: (1) Part time, (2) Summer, (3) Permanent 
Graduate. 

The local area was adequately publicized 
through several advertising media. After an 
inquiry into the sales psychology involved, 
several typewritten letters were sent, through 
which appeals to the business man, housewife, 
professional man, and others were made. The 
surrounding territory was thoroughly covered 
with this type of publicity. Next, a study of 
newspaper advertising was made and was fol- 
lowed by an extensive campaign. The class, 
through committees, designed application blanks 
and other necessary forms to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the bureau. A school publicity program, 
in which the merits of the bureau were pre- 
sented, was carried on. It is unnecessary to 
present any further details of the operation. As 
a project calling for the greatest amount of 
organization, it was well fitted to the purpose. 

Another class proceeded from the premise, 
“We believe we need a new high school,” to 
conduct a survey of every conceivable condition 
to prove the point. The class became a laboratory 
in which the group organized into units for the 
consideration of the problem from the following 
angles: fiscal, physical deficiencies of building, 
physical deficiencies of equipment, comparison 
with other communities, and anticipation of 
future educational trends. 

The survey commission (that is what the class 
really was) filed its report with the Board of 
Education. The members of the board, despite 
their intimate knowledge of the situation, were 
shown numerous new angles to the obsolescence 
of the high school building. 


At another time the class charted and blue- 
printed the organization of the entire school 
system, including a detailed study of personnel, 
from the taxpayer, the janitor, to the curricular 
and extracurricular activities of the schools. 

Perhaps the most outstanding project adopted 
was the writing of a book on the business cycle. 


The breadth of the subject offered a challenge to 
everyone in the class. Committees were organized 
to develop the inquiry from the standpoint of 
liquidation, recovery, prosperity, and depression. 
Fundamentals of research methods were taught 
with the consequence that the group appreciated 
the significance of logical analysis and organiza- 
tion. The volume was subsequently bound and 
presented to the library in an assembly. 


These projects are cited because they repre- 
sent potentialities for developing organizing skill 
and technique. They were chosen because they 
lie close to the experiences of the students. Any 
number of others would have served just as well. 
This represents the tenable premise that business 
organization should aim to develop executive and 
organizing ability through actual practice. The 
factual information of the conventional business 
organization syllabus should be introduced only 
in so far as it contributes to the problem. If the 
projects are selected and organized with care, 
they will bring into play the vast majority of 
factual information. This view discards a recita- 
tion of business organization facts. It deems 
them necessary only when they contribute to a 
specific organization project.—William E. Haines, 
High School, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


Indiana Conference 


The thirteenth annual conference of Indiana 
commercial teachers was a distinct success in 
spite of the unsettled business conditions. It was 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on February 18. 


The central theme of the program was 
“Social Business Objective of Business Educa- 
tion.” The speakers and their topics were as 
follows: 


“Social Business Objective of Business Education” 
H. G. Shields, University of Chicago 


“Social Business Objective of Bookkeeping”— 
Harry Hatcher, Mishawaka High School 
“Social Business Objective of Shorthand and Type- 
writing”—Katherine L. Brown, Anderson High 
School 
“Social Business Objective of Business Law”— 
Shepherd Young, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 
“Social Business Objective of Junior Business 
Training”—F. Neel, Bloomington High 
School 
“An Appreciation of Social Business Objective of 
Business Education”—M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie 
Cecil Puckett, Ball State Teachers College, 
taught a demonstration class emphasizing the 
“Social Business Objective of Business Educa- 
tion.” 
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New Director 


Harry I. Good, 
Hutchinson High 
School, Buffalo, 


New York, was no- 
tified on March 13 
of his appointment 
as Director of Com- 
mercial Education 
of the Buffalo Sec- 
ondary Schools. Mr. 
Good became eli- 
gible for the ap- 
pointment by rank- 
ing highest in a 
competitive exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Good is widely known in all parts of the 
United States. He has had wide teaching expe- 
rience and has appeared on the programs of 
many educational conventions. For ten years he 
has served as Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of Hutchinson High School. 


The State Department of Education of New 
York has frequently shown confidence in Mr. 
Good’s ability. He has served in advisory capac- 
ities and has also served on the syllabus and 
regents committees. 

Mr. Good obtained his M. A. degree from the 
University of Buffalo. He is now an Associate in 
Education in this institution. In this capacity, 
he has supervision over commercial teacher 
training. 

Mr. Good is a member of Beta Gamma Sigma, 
national honorary scholastic society in business. 
He has served as an officer of many of the 
important teachers associations. At present he 
is secretary of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. 


Harry I. Good 


Pennsylvania Mid-Western Section 


The Mid-Western Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association held a con- 
vention in New Castle on February 17 and 18. 
Robert M. Crawford, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of Aliquippa 
High School, presided over the commercial sec- 
tion. Vernal H. Carmichael, who is visiting 
instructor in the University of Pittsburgh, gave 
a talk on “A Testing Program for Commercial 
Subjects.” 


The new officers of the association are as 
follows: President, F. H. Sumrall, Grove City 
College, Grove City; Vice-President, C. A. Nolan, 
High School, Aliquippa; Secretary, Genevieve 
Riddle, High School, New Castle; Treasurer, 
John Manganello, High School, Ambridge. 
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Rural teachers can now 
teach bookkeeping in 

terms of a rural 
background 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING for 
RURAL SCHOOLS, by M. E. Studebaker, is 
written for rural high schools and for city high 
schools in rural communities. The author has 


had wide experience in rural communities in 





training rural teachers and in cooperative 


marketing. 


The popular equation approach is adapted to 











the application of fundamental bookkeeping and 
accounting principles, but the principles are 


presented in terms of the farm, the store, 














the cooperative association, the 4-H Club, and 








other activities common to rural communities. 


Recommended for a one-year course. Available 


SOUTH-WESTERN.. | 
PUBLISHING CO. with exercise blanks, practice sets, a manual of 


teaching suggestions, and a key of solutions. 
(Specialists in Business Education) § sugs ' y 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Se ae 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The University of Chicago School of Business 
is sponsoring a conference on business education 
to be held June 29 and 30, 1933. This meeting 
is timely because it precedes the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting and will occur during 
the peak of activities of the World’s Fair. H. G. 
Shields, Assistant Dean, is in charge of arranging 
the conference. 


The general theme will be “The Reconstruc- 
tion of Business Education in Secondary Schools.” 
On Thursday morning the session will be de- 
voted to “Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education,” with C. M. Yoder, Presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, presiding. W. J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago; J. O. McKinsey, 
Professor of Business Policies, University of 
Chicago; John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia; and Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, will appear on this program. 


The afternoon session on June 29 will be 
devoted to “Content.” Paul Lomax, Professor 
of Business Education, New York University, 
will preside. On the program will appear Charles 
Hubbard Judd, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Ann Brewington, Assist- 
ant Professor of Secretarial Training, University 
of Chicago; and E. G. Blackstone, Head of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Division, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa. 


The morning session of June 30 will continue 
the discussion of “Content.” B. J. Knauss, 
Director of Commercial Work in the High 
Schools of Chicago, will preside. L. C. Marshall, 
Director, Institute of Law, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, State of New York; and G. G. 
Hill, Director, Department of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, will 
appear on the program. 

The afternoon session on Friday, June 30, 
will be devoted to evaluations of the Conference 
contributions. G. F. Cadisch, Director of the 
School of Business Administration, State College 
of Washington, will preside. F. G. Nichols, 
Associate Professor of Commercial Education, 
Harvard University, will represent commercial 
educators, and Thomas E. Benner, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of Illinois, 
general education. 

The evening session on Friday will be an 
informal dinner at the International House, with 
the Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association and the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions. 
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California Conference 


A special meeting of California Commercial 
Educators was held in the Athens Athletic Club, 
Oakland, California, on Saturday, January 28. 
The meeting was called by Laurance N. Pease, 
Stockton, California, who is president of the 
commercial section of the California Teachers 
Association, Bay Section. 

The meeting was called at the suggestion of 
Dr. Ira W. Kibby of the State Department of 
Education. Twenty-six representative teachers 
were present. The meeting was turned over to 
Dr. Kibby who informed the teachers that this 
special meeting was called for a discussion of the 
general problems facing education, and commer- 
cial education in particular. He pointed out 
that commercial teachers are being challenged as 
to what place they will occupy as an outcome of 
the changes that are now occurring. 

Dr. Kibby suggested five questions which 
were opened for discussion. These five questions 
were as follows: 

1. What part will business education contribute in 

this reorganization? 


2. To what extent does this trend apply to business 
education? 


3. Do the high schools or junior colleges need to 
think about organizing training courses for 
specialized stenographers? 


4. Can we set up definite criteria so high schoo] 
principals may determine: (a) whether a high 
school should offer courses in business education, 
(b) what kind of courses a particular high school 
should offer, (c) whether there is a business con- 
sciousness that every student should develop? 


5. What changes should be made in the certification 
requirements for teachers of business subjects? 
Discussions lasted until 3:30 Pp. m. It was 
then unanimously agreed that further study 
would be devoted to three phases of the problem 
confronting commercial teachers. These phases 

are: 
1. To study the philosophy of the changing con- 


ceptions and the implications of that changing 
conception. 


2. To stWdy contemporary surveys already made, 


including the census and other available reports. 


3. To study the interpretation of specialists in the 
field of commercial education to see what 
analyses this distinct group of thinkers has made. 


E. B. Ingle of Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
was elected chairman of this special group. J.C. 
Smeltzer of Oakland High School, Oakland, was 
named secretary. 

o s a 
Penmanship Teachers 

The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its annual 
convention in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 
19-21. Headquarters for the convention will be 
the William Penn Hotel. 
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Western New York 


The annual meeting of the Western New York 
Commercial Teachers Association will be held in 
the Senior High School building, Batavia, New 
York, on Saturday, May 13. 

The meeting will feature group interests with 
prominent persons giving talks to each group. 
Following the group discussions, addresses will 
be made by R. G. Walters, Personnel Officer and 
Director of Teacher Training, Grove City College, 


Grove City, Pennsylvania, and Clinton A. Reed, . 


State Supervisor of Commercial Education, 


Albany, New York. 


International Contests 


The International Commercial Schools Con- 
test will be held on June 27 and 28 in connection 
with the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. The general chairman is W. C. Maxwell 
of the High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. He is 
assisted by a committee of twenty teachers. 

For a brief list of the contests and the eligi- 
bility rules, refer to the March, 1933, issue of 
Tue Batance Sueet. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in entering contestants should write to 
Mr. Maxwell. 


A Bulletin for Students 


Jessie H. Coleman, a teacher in the Senior 
High School, San Jose, California, submitted to 
the editor of THe Batance SHEET a copy of a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “The Ledger.” 
This bulletin is produced on the mimeograph by 
students of the commercial department. It is 
one of the most complete and most attractive 
mimeographed bulletins produced by any school 
in the United States. It contains sixteen pages 
and covers a wide range of topics. 


“The Transcript” 


Volume 2, Number 2, of “The Transcript” 
reached the editor of THe Batance SHEET. This 
bulletin is issued by the commercial department 
of the Public Schools of Tacoma, Washington. 
It is typical of the many good things done by the 
progressive schools on the West Coast. 

“The Transcript,” among other things, re- 
ports the activities of the Commercial Teachers 
Club. Apparently the commercial teachers of 
Tacoma hold regular meetings. Some of the 
topics on the program for February 14 were as 
follows: “Taxation”’—Melvin G. Tennent; 
“What is Lacking in our Instruction in Short- 
hand?”—W. L. Edwards; “Outstanding Needs 
in Commercial Classes”—Frances J. Barnes. 





Joseph Parker King 


Joseph Parker King, Head of the Business 
Practice Department of The Packard School, 
New York City, passed away suddenly on Thurs- 
day, February 16. 


Mr. King was a successful teacher of business 
subjects, including penmanship and accounting. 


He was completing his twenty-fourth year of 
teaching service with The Packard School, having 
started his professional career with The Packard 
School in September, 1909. He began his teach- 
ing experience with Drake College, Jersey City, 
in 1904. Mr. King taught three years at Drake 
and two years at the Euclid School, Brooklyn, 
New York, before coming to Packard. 


Mr. King was educated in Montreal College 
and Ottawa University, Ottawa, Canada. He 
also was a graduate of Worcester Business In- 
stitute, Worcester, Mass. 


A Good Record of a Youngster 


Mr. J. B. Frizzell, Head of the Commercial 
Department of Athens High School, Athens, 
Texas, has submitted to the editor of Tue 
BALANCE SHEET some of the interesting work of 
his daughter, Bessie May Frizzell. 


Miss Frizzell is eleven years old and is en- 
rolled in Athens High School. She is studying 
Stenotyping and typewriting. She is able to take 
Stenotype dictation accurately at a rate of eighty 
words a minute and transcribe the material 
accurately at a rate of thirty words a minute. 
Miss Frizzell studies zoth Century Typewriting. 








Key to Crossword Puzzle 
(See page 368) 


HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1. Competent 1. Contracts 
8. Eared 2. Me 
g. Rid 3. Par 
12. Real 4. Erin 
13. Undo 5. Ted 
15. Amy 6. Ed 
17. Preen 7. Temporary 
19. Statutory 10, Ear 
11. Any 
14. Emu 
15. Art 
16. Yet 
17. Pa 
18. No 
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Let's Talk 
FACTS 


about 
economy 





You can do a better job of teaching, at a lower 
cost, with 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING. The completeness of the 
text, the flexible and optional choice of practice 
material, the supplementary material, and the 
teaching aids will help you solve your problems if 


you use— 


2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 
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---you can economize 





but maintain efficiency in 


bookkeeping instruction —-— 


The production of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING in large quantities enables us to give pupils and 
schools maximum values. “20TH CENTURY” is the most economical 
course when comparisons are made on the basis of equivalent 
material. 


Bookkeeping, as chemistry and physics, involves (a) a study of 
principles and (b) the application of these principles through 
laboratory work. The “QO0TH CENTURY” text is complete in 
itself, with numerous problems and with transactions for practice 
sets. You can regulate the amount of applications of principles 
through the choice of practice sets, long or short, with or without 
vouchers. You can select a minimum or a maximum. 


Teachers are furnished many services such as (1) a series of objective 
tests, (2) supplementary exercises, (3) a manual of syllabi, teaching 
suggestions, and 1022 supplementary discussion questions, (4) a 
key containing complete solutions, and (5) printed transactions 
and bound forms of practice sets. 


Let us show you new ways to economize and to maintain the 
efficiency of your instruction. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Contest District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held When Held Manager Included 
Arkansas State Literary April 21, 22 May 5, 6 C.C. Calhoun, | Typewriting 
Association Conway Shorthand 
Connecticut Connecticut March 18 Harold, B. Post, | Bookkeeping 
Business Waterbury Typewriting 
Educators’ Business College,| Shorthand 
Association Waterbury 
Idaho Idaho State April 14 State winners H. S. Goggins, Bookkeeping 
Commercial determined from | University of Typewriting 
Association district winners | Idaho, Southern | Shorthand 
Branch, Pocatello 
Illinois Illinois State District, April 15] May 5, 6 W. C. Maxwell, | Bookkeeping 
Commercial Sectional, High School, Typewriting 
Teachers April 29 Hinsdale Shorthand 
Association 
Indiana Ball State April 12 April 29 M. E. Stude- Bookkeeping 
Teachers baker, Ball Typewriting 
College, Muncie State Teachers | Shorthand 
College, Muncie 
Iowa Iowa High April 29 May 13 Mrs. Edith R. Typewriting 
School Commer- Tatroe, Abraham} Shorthand 
cial Contest Lincoln High 
Association School, Council 
Bluffs 
Kentucky Commercial None April 20 R. L. Montgom-| Typewriting 
Section, ery, Tilghman 
Kentucky High School, 
Education Paducah 
Association 
Montana Montana State | April 14, 15 April 27, 28, 29 | Leora M. Hapner| Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State | Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Shorthand 
Bozeman 
Nebraska Nebraska State | March 31 or April 22 Mrs. Hazel E. Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 1 Duckett, Presi- | Typewriting 
Teachers dent, Franklin Shorthand 
Association Spelling 
Nevada Nevada Com- April 29 May 6 Bernice Johnson,| Typewriting 
mercial Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Dayton 
New Jersey High School March 25 April 8 G. G. Gudmund-} Bookkeeping 
Commercial son, Thomas Typewriting 
Teachers Jefferson High Shorthand 
Association School, Elizabeth} Rapid Calcu- 
of New Jersey lation 
New Mexico Commercial April 21 None Mina Bennett, Bookkeeping 
Teachers of Alamogordo Typewriting 
New Mexico Shorthand 
New York New York State | April 29 May 20 George R. Bookkeeping 
Business Edu- Tilford, Syracuse] Typewriting 
cation Contest University, Shorthand 
Association Syracuse 
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Contest District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held When Held Manager Included 
Ohio State College, April 22 May 13 E. G. Knepper, | Bookkeeping 
Bowling Green Nellie A. Ogle, | Typewriting 
State College, Shorthand 
Bowling Green 
Pennsylvania | State Teachers | None May 6 H. A. Andruss, | Bookkeeping 
College, State Teachers | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg College, Shorthand 
Bloomsburg Law 
Arithmetic 
Texas Interscholastic | April May 5 Florence Stull- | Typewriting 
League of the ken, University 
Extension Divi- of Texas, 
sion, University Austin 
of Texas 
Utah Brigham Young | None March 31 E. H. Holt, Typewriting 
University, Brigham Young | Shorthand 
Provo University, 
Provo 
Date of Contest 
Contest Where Held Manager 
Illinois June 27, 28 International Commercial Contests,| W. C. Maxwell, | Bookkeeping 
Century of Progress Exposition, High School, Shorthand 
Chicago World’s Fair, Hinsdale Typewriting 
Chicago 
Kansas March Nation-Wide Typewriting Contest.| E. E. Fink, Typewriting 
(Tests given by teachers in indi- | Senior High 
vidual classrooms.) School, El Do- 
rado, Kansas 
Ohio Third week in World-Wide Typewriting Contest. ce Sardiga,| Typewriting 
March (Tests given by teachers in indi- Jn ts7chbe 
vidual classrooms.) Cleveland, Ohio 

















Teaching Principles of Economics 
(Continued from page 358) 

cellaneous, (d) railroads, and (e) St. Lawrence 
waterway. An extension of this project is to 
abstract germane articles appearing in outstand- 
ing monthly or bi-monthly publications and to 
classify them in a notebook in a manner similar 
to the method proposed for clippings. It is to be 
borne in mind that to obtain the highest useful- 
ness of the plan, the selection of the divisions and 
general classification of material are to be deter- 
mined primarily and solely by the instructor. 


In view of the fact that these proposals apply 
with equal inportance to the first meeting of the 
class as well as to the later meetings, it is believed 
that the adoption of this four-fold project will 
tend to give the classroom work of the instructor 
a personality which will be unlike, and also an 
aid to, any textbook used. 


Meeting of Teacher Training Institutions 


Helen Reynolds, President of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions, has announced the meeting which will 
be held in Chicago, Illinois, July 1. The date of 
the meeting this year was scheduled to coincide 
with the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association. 


This year the association is sponsoring a 
program worthy of the support of all teacher 
training institutions and all commercial teachers. 
The four-fold objective of the program is: (1) to 
improve the programs for training teachers of 
commercial subjects, (2) to elevate the standard 
of certification of commercial teachers, (3) to 
promote research in commercial education, (4) 
to develop among school men proper recognition 
of the significance of commercial education. 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Wardman Park Hotel — Washington, D. C. 
April 12-15, 1933 


General Schedule 


Wednesday afternoon—Arrangement of exhibits 

Wednesday 7:30 p. M.—Meeting of the Executive 
Board; Meeting of allied organizations 

Thursday morning—Registration of members 
begins 

Thursday afternoon—Trips around Washington, 
golf, tennis 

Thursday 8:00 p. maw—Opening meeting, speaker, 
president’s address, reception dance 

Friday morning—Sectional meetings at the hotel 


Friday afternoon—Meetings in the Roosevelt 
High School to observe classroom layouts, 
equipment and committee discussions 


Friday evening—Social activities at the hotel 


Saturday 9:00 A. M.—Association breakfast, busi- 
ness meeting, address 

Saturday afternoon—Trips around Washington, 
golf, tennis 


Saturday 6:30 p. m.—Association banquet and 
ball 


General Program 


The general topic for the convention is: 
Teaching Aids and Devices and Suggested Class- 
room Equipment. 

Suggested Classroom Equipment will be 
handled by a committee for each section. The 
new Roosevelt High School, Washington, will be 
used as a laboratory. 

Teaching Aids and Devices will be presented 
by leaders in commercial education. 


Thursday, April 13, 8:00 p. m. 
Addresses of Welcome and Response 
President’s Annual Address—Alexander S. Mas- 


sell, Principal, Central Commercial Continua- 
tion School, New York City 


“Principles Underlying the Layout and Equip” 
ment of a Commercial School”—Dr. Allan 
Davis, Principal, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Pedagogical Evaluation of Teaching Principles” 
—Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, April 14, 10:00 to 11:00 a. m. 


TYPEWRITING SECTION: Under direction 
of Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Chairman, J. WatTER Ross, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


“A Device for Teaching Ruling on the Type- 
writer’—W. B. Bowman, High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


“Transcription Charts as a Teaching Device”— 
Mildred Shaffer, Strayer-Bryant & Stratton 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


“The Development of and Teaching Results on 
the Simplified Typewriter Keyboard”—Ger- 
trude Ford, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH SECTION: Under di- 
rection of D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairman, Katuertne W. Ross, Boston Cler- 
ical School, Boston, Mass. 


“The Use of the Paragraph in Teaching English 
. to Commercial Students”—Lucy S. McCarty, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Extra-Curricular Activities as Source Material 
for Problem Work in Letter Writing”—Charles 
G. Reigner, President, H. M. Rowe Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Practical Devices and Contacts in the Teaching 
of Business English”—Selma Borchardt, Roos- 
evelt High School, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKKEEPING SECTION: Under direction 
of W. E. Douglas 


Chairman, G. G. Hiti, Director Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


“A Device or Plan for Checking Written Work 
in Bookkeeping”—Hastings Hawks, Becker 
College of Business Administration and Secre- 
tarial Science, Worcester, Mass.; Henry 
Smithline, Chairman Accounting Department, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, 
N. Y.; H. A. Andruss, Director Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 


OFFICE PRACTICE SECTION: Under di- 
rection of Walter E. Leidner 


“Method for Teaching Office Machines”—Mary 
F. Cahill, Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


“Making the Most Efficient Use of Time and 
Machines in Office Practice’—Ralph W. 
March, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Bursar’s Office as an Office Practice Lab- 


oratory”’—Frank G. Meredith, High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


ECONOMICS SECTION: Under direction of 
John F. Robinson 


Chairman, Leo Drew O’New, Head of Eco- 
nomics Department, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 


(Program in process of formation) 


Friday, April 14, 10:00 to 12.00 a. m. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS SECTION 


Chairman, Epwarp P. Jenison, Becker College 
of Business Administration, Worcester, Mass. 


(Program in process of formation) 


PENMANSHIP SECTION: Under direction of 
Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 


Chairman, Raymonp C. GoopFE..Low, Director 
of Commercial Education, Newark, N. J. 


“Handwriting and its Relation to Secondary 
Education”—Linda S. Weber, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Gary, Ind. 


“Handwriting as Taught and Applied in Phila- 
delphia”’—Alma R. Ryan, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Balanced Handwriting Program”—C. P. 
Gard, The A. N. Palmer Company, New York 
City 


Friday, April 14, 11:00 to 12:00 a. m. 


SHORTHAND SECTION: Under direction of 
D. D. Lessenberry 


Chairman, Mrs. Marcaret H. Exy, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Motivating the Writing of Shorthand through 
the Use of Motion Pictures”—Eleanor Skimin, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Use of the Organization Chart in Teaching 
Shorthand”—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of 
Education, New York University, New York 
City 

“Report of the Committee on the Collecting and 
Evaluating Aids and Devices for Teaching and 
Learning Shorthand”—Ethel A. Rollinson, 
Columbia University, New York City 


BUSINESS LAW SECTION: Under direction 
of Catherine’F. Nulty 
Chairman, Nott P. Latirp, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


“The Workbook Device in Teaching Commercial 
Law”’—Bernard Forcey, High School, Lans- 
ford, Pa. 


“A Device for Teaching Sales, Partnerships, and 
Corporations”—C. O. Thompson, High School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“A Device for Teaching Contracts and Negotiable 
Instruments”—Edward L. Cooper, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECTION: Under direction of Louis A. Rice 
Chairman, Witttam L. Etnotr, School of 
Education, University of Pennsyloania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“Organizing the Classroom as a Business Office” 
—Mrs. Ruth I. Crooker, Junior High School, 
Summit, N. J. 

“The Commercial Shop in Prevocational Train- 
ing’—C. B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Baltimore, Md. 

“The Use of Slides in the Teaching of Elementary 
Business Education’—Juvenilia Caseman, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘Posters as Aids in Teaching Elementary Busi- 


ness Education”—Wilmer K. Bond, Stetson 
Jr. High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC SECTION: 
Under direction of Louis A. Rice 
Chairman, J. Leste Bow ine, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 

“A Device for Teaching the Four Fundamental 


Processes”—P. Myers Heiges, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 
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“The Use of the Slide Rule in Commercial 
Arithmetic”—W. R. Kiddoo, anny College, 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Calculating Machines in the Teaching of 
Business Arithmetic”—Dr. John J. W. Neuner, 
College of the City of New York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY SECTION: Under 
direction of John F. Robinson 
Chairman, Dr. Franx E. Laxey, Head of 


Commercial Department, High School for Boys, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Speakers—Leo Drew O’Neil, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass.; Z. Carleton Staples, High School for 
Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 


SALESMANSHIP SECTION: Under direction 
of W. E. Douglas 


Chairman, R. G. Watters, Director of Teacher 


Training and Personnel Officer, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 


“Modern Devices for Teaching Salesmanship in 
the Secondary School”—Bernard A. Shilt, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“What Teaching Aids and Devices can we use 
in Salesmanship’—L. W. Korona, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Aids in Teaching Salesmanship”—Alvin C. 
Kriebel, Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There will be no section meetings on Friday 
afternoon. This will permit teachers to visit the 
exhibits of classroom layouts and equipment in 
the Roosevelt High School. 


Banquet and Dance 


The Annual Banquet and Ball will be held in 
the Gold Room of the Wardman Park Hotel on 
Saturday, April 15, at 6:30 p. Mm. The Ambassador 
of one of the largest countries will deliver the 
banquet address. Reservations for the banquet 
should be sent to J. O. Malott, in care of the 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Tickets $3.00 each. 





TEACHERS! 


Me MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


Start now on a course that can be completed in spare 
time. The person who has an extra margin of knowl- 
edge is the one who will be successful in these 
difficult times. You can enroll for the complete course 
or for separate courses in Fundamentals of Accounting, 
Constructive Accounting, Federal Income Tax Ac- 
counting, and Fundamentals of Auditing. 


Inquire of —C; P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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oF This text will vitalize 
4 your course in 
business arithmetic 
Ly 
New 
. 1933! 
: This, the third edition, has 


been brought up to date 


| BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. 


‘ URRY RICE i 
THIRD EDITION ae One of the important 


in objectives, tools, con- 


tents, and procedures. 


= features of the new text 


is the division into units, 


whichiare subdivided into shorter sections for assignments. 


The student sees arithmetic in action through the problems 
on business practice. Problems are introduced involving 
—_— purchasing, selling, transportation, travel, accounting, 
production, farming, and banking. Interesting chapters are 


for a short course . nog 
os included on ‘Problems of a Merchant,” ‘Problems of a 

for a long course Manufacturer,” and ‘Problems of a Farmer.” Plenty of 
problems are available for drills, for regular assignments, 


for review, and for tests. 


Available for a long or a short course. 








South-Western Publishing Company 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








It’s a Trick 


A dear old lady had attended a health lecture, and 
stayed behind to ask the lecturer a question. 

“Did I understand you to say,” she asked, “that 
deep breathing kills microbes?” 

“T certainly did say that many microbes are killed 
by deep breathing,” replied the lecturer. 

“Then can you tell me, please,” she asked, “how 
one can teach the microbes to breathe deeply?” 


Too Many Horses 


In horse-and-buggy times a preacher driving two 
horses stopped to spend the night with a friend. At 
the supper table the little boy of the home started to 
ask the preacher a question, but his father said, “Be 
quiet!” Graciously turning to the child, the minister 
smiled and said, “Let the ler talk.” 

“Are both of those horses in the stable yours?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Why?” 

“Well my father said you were a ‘one-horse’ 
preacher.” 

* * . 


And He Did! 


“Don’t you think,” airily suggested the new partner, 
“that you ought to brush up a bit on your correspond- 
ence? Use big words; they lend dignity to your letters.” 

ae you’re right,” admitted the other, calmly 
studying the end of his cigar, “but, while eschewing 
mediocrity of expression through platitudinous phrase- 
ology, it behooves one to beware of ponderosity, and 
to mindful that pedantry, being indicatory of an 
inherent megalomania, frustrates its own aim and 
results merely in obnubilation.” 


Mr. Smith: “I hear your boy has a gift for recita- 
tion, Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Yes, sir, indeed he has. His uncle 
says that all he wants is a course of electrocution, just 
to finish him off.” 


Teacher: “John, do you know what memory is?” 
. — Chaffle: “Yes, sir, that’s what you forget 
with.” 


A Tall One 
“See that man, Johnny? Well, he’s six feet in his 
boots.” 
“Gwan; you don’t expect me to believe that. You 
might as well say he’s six heads in his hat.” 


» CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Thoroughly Competent 


Mistress: Can you serve company? 

New Maid: Yes; either way. 

Mistress: Either way? 

New Maid: Yes, ma’am; so’s they'll come again 
and so’s they won’t. 


Should Shoot With Care 


In the American advance during the final days of 
the war, a sergeant ordered an unbleached private to 
go into a dugout and clean out any Germans that 
happened to be there. 

The colored gentleman blanched a bit, swallowed 
his Adam’s apple, and then said, huskily, “Ef you sees 
three or fo’ men cum a runnin’ out ob dat hole, don’t 
shoot de fust one.” 


A psychiatric board was testing the mentality of a 
negro. 

“Do you ever hear voices without being able to tell 
who is speaking or where the sound comes from?” 

“Yassah,” answered the negro. 

“And when does this occur?” 

“Over de radio.” 


True to Form 


The absent-minded professor returned home one 
evening, and, after ringing his front door bell for some 
time to no effect, heard the maid’s voice from the 
second-story window. 

“The professor is not in.” 

“All right,” quietly answered the professor. “T’ll 
call again.” And he hobbled down the stone steps. 


Willingly 


Teacher: “Johnny, come right up here and give 
me what’s in your mouth!” 
Johnny: “O. K., teacher. It’s the toothache!” 


. * ” 
Teacher: “Willie, can you name a city in Alaska?” 


Willie: “No’me.” 
Teacher: “Correct.” 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man teacher, at present employed, desires a change 
in'-position. Ex enc business college and high 
school teacher. Standard A. B. and B. B. A. degrees. 
Can teach all commercial subjects, history, civics, 
English, and direct Glee Club work. Experienced in 
selling. ,Address, No. 568. 





Field man desires position with a high grade business 
college. Accustomed to keen competition; several years’ 
experience in city territory. Address, No. 569. 





Young woman, 28, graduate of State University, 
with several hours’ additional training, desires position 
in high school or business college. ualified to teach 
commerce, social sciences, and English. Life license. 
Five years’ teaching experience. Excellent references as 
to character and ability. Address, No. 570. 





Wanted: Position as Gregg Shorthand teacher by 
lady with twelve years’ experience. Address, No. 571. 


Young man, 26, desires summer position teaching 
commercial and allied subjects. Employed at present in 
ublic school. Have business college im | = 
B. Ed. degree, and now working toward LL. B. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 572. 





Teaching position wanted by experienced and well- 
qualified commercial teacher. Can teach Gregg Short- 
—., \ omen bookkeeping, English, etc. Address, 

oO. ls 





State certified commercial teacher desires position in 
public or private school. Ability, character, and reputa- 
tion unquestionable. Certification and experience of the 
highest type. Honest and successful field man. 
solicit after school hours. Only salary accepted. Ad- 
dress, No. 574. 


Young man with A. B. degree, three years’ successful 
teaching experience and two years’ business experience 
desires position immediately. Prefer head of shorthand 
(Gregg) or pone department, or will teach book- 
keeping and commercial law. Will accept position as 
stenographer. Age 29, single, successful record. Best of 
references. Available immediately. Address, No. 575. 





Young man, 29, superintendent of schools and head 
of commercial department, wants position in commer- 
cial school in Middle West to teach typewriting and 
bookkeeping during summer months. Salary secondary. 
College graduate with B. S. degree. Wife could teach if 
needed. Excellent references. Address, No. 576. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Wanted, connection with strong business school as 
instructor and part owner. I am willing to teach a short 
time with the understanding that I may ew A ~~ 
if mutually satisfactory. Write full details. college 
graduate and can handle all subjects and manage 
school. Address, No. 577. 





Wanted, to hear from superintendents of public 
schools or junior colleges who want to install a com- 
mercial course in their school for 1933-34. Experienced 
teacher of these subjects; will be available in September. 
Hold a B. S. degree and will work for a reasonable 
Address, No. 578. 





Experienced teacher and department organizer, with 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees, desires position as dean or 
department head where organizing ability is needed. 
Exceptional experience as a trainer of teachers. Ad- 
dress, No. 579. 





Teaching position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and hi; 

ool commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of state life certificate and M. A. degree. 
My work has the —— and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 591. 





Teaching position wanted in private school by young 
lady, college graduate, six years’ teaching experience. 
—— salary, excellent references. Address, No. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced scholarship salesman wanted for high- 
class commercial school in Ohio. Want one to sell ex- 
tension courses. Fifty per cent commission paid. Only 
reliable men wanted. Address, No. 580. 





Men wanted for training to sell specialized course 
that has been reduced from $100 to $50. Men will be 
carefully trained; must come to home of institution 
and study a new subject before selling. You can make 
money; our terms are excellent. Address, No. 581. 





A good school in the Middle West is looking for a 
thoroughly experienced man who knows Gregg Short- 
hand from A to Z, and who can handle advanced dicta- 
tion classes and get results. No others need apply. 
Address, No. 593. 





Wanted: Salesman for strong Colorado college. 
Possibility of part time teaching. Can give bonded 
guarantee of position to graduates and high commission 
to right salesman. Immediate and permanent. Ad- 
dress, No. 595. 
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Wanted: Man or woman to teach economics and 
business administration in college. Must have M. A. or 
B. A. degree, several years’ teaching experi ood 
recommendation, and a valid teacher's certificate. State 
salary expected. Address, No. 596. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I am interested in paring 0 small school in the San 
Francisco district. Address, No. 582. 


Wanted to buy on terms, a two-teacher business 
college suitable for man and wife. Address, No. 583. 








Wanted: first choice, to purchase a school or 
an interest in a school; second choice, a solicitor- 
teacher or solicitor. College and business college 
ae, Let me hear from you. We should get 
ogg -” for summer and fall business. Address, 

Oo. " 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, because of failing health and age, a small 
Western school established in 1908. Fine chance for 
man and wife. No competition in 150 miles. Good 
equipment for 100 students. Living quarters, steam 
heat, and water included in $75.00 a month rent. Pos- 
session June 1. Small payment, balance arranged to 
please. Address, No. 587. 


Old established school in Middle Western state; 
excellent equipment; good reputation; good territory; 
very little competition. Good proposition for two own- 
ers. Address, No. 588. 


Business college in Texas city of 16,000 population 
for sale cheap. Address, No. 589. 





Good business school located in Texas. Will sell 
cheap for cash. territory to draw from. School is 
well recognized. Excellent quarters, and low rent. Pos- 
session will be given at once. Cash or terms. Would 
consider partnership business. Address, No. 590. 


A g00d paying school for man and wife. Only business 
eollege in a city of 39,000, with suburban cities adjoining 
of over 100,000. We have made $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Address, No. 592. 


FOR SALE 


Quartered oak, marble base, school banking fixture 
ata bargain. Address, No. 585. 





Seton for complete modern business college to 
handle one hundred students, a bargain. Located in a 
Southwestern city. Address, No. 586. 





If interested in a thoroughly honest adver- 
tising campaign that will bring in many new 
students, write to E. G. Brown, 200% E. Broad- 
way, Brownwood, Texas. 
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Use 
Selected Drills 


List 
Price 


only 40c 


Classified 
Typewriting Drills 


by C. L. Michael 


Can be used with any text. You have 
a selection of thirty-one different types 
of drills, some of which are as follows: 


Keyboard Mastery 
Concentration 
Warming Up 
Relaxing 

Shift Key 

Figure 

Rhythm 

Speed 

Corrective 

Finger Gymnastics 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
New York 


San Francisco 
Specialists in Business Education 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Factors — 
of Economic 
Geography 





Selective Approach 
Selective Presentation 


The three fundemental factors of geography— 


economic, material, and regional—are presented 





separately to give a student a clearer picture of 


their relation to industry and to the student’s own 


life. These three factors may be taught in any 
sequence or in any combination. With each 
chapter in each section, numerous questions, 
problems, and projects are provided. These 


permit a flexible and interesting presentation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 1S EMPHASIZED 





Here is a text that 


harmonizes with the 


general objectives of high school 


for 
eighth or ninth 
grade 


Topics were included in this 
text only when they proved 
to have definite values to the 
consumer as well as to the 
producer. The course there- 
fore has broad general values 
for all students regardless of 
whether or not they continue 
in the commercial course. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING provides an essential background for further commercial training, 
but, above all, it prepares the student to take his place in a society in which 


business plays an important part. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course, with or without work 


books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

















